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(THE YOUNG BARONET LAY UNHEEDED LIKE THE VERIEST TRAMP, HIS GOOD-LOOKING FACE KISSING THE DusT.] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


—o——_. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘Morner, aren’t you tired of this?” said 
Lady Gerda, when the last act of the opera 
wad only just begun. 

© was angry, and weary, and humiliated, 
for she had waited hour after hour, and Sir 
J an Paget never came. 

was not in love with him, but her pride 
= fearfully hurt, and all sorts of aheelie 
— crept into her mind, Perhaps he had 

— that she was a gambler, and wasted in 
i y all the money she ought to have given to 
: ose who supplied her wants ; or, perhaps, 
alpen eal “ms Fe him that it was 
unt of the desperate state of her 
— that she had made up her mind to 
br a to the owner of Wray Hall. Only 
hi sper to her discredit, and Sir Oriel, with 

S youthful ideal of true womanhood always 


Fg eyes, would be sure to turn away in 





There were numbers of girls in the best 
society—as the phrase is—who would be only 
too glad to cast in their lots with the young 
Baronet, and they might even trade on the 
knowledge that the veriest gambler is shocked 
at the sight of a woman with cards in her 
naan and a high stake on the table by her 
side. 

And if he changed his mind, how all the 
girls would laugh, and think she was broken- 
hearted! No one would believe that she had 
refused him, fcr the Stauntons were known to 
be poor, and Qaixotism has gone out of date, 
and for money are quite the fashion. 

Poor, fond, foolish Raymond! He might 
think, perhaps, that her better nature had 
conquered, and that she had not the heart 
to take the step which was to om them 
for ever; but no one else would. There would 
be an under-current of mockery wherever she 
went—and mockery was a thing she never 
could endure. 

At the thought of it she rose from her seat, 
proud, and imperious; and one who had 

m watching her intently from the second 
row of the stalls stood up, and timed his de- 





parture so as exactly to meet the Marchioness 


and her daughter on the way to their carriage. . 


‘‘ 80 delighted to see you, Lady Gerdal” 
his blue eyes lighted up with evident pleasure. 
“Tg there the slightest chance of meeting you 
to-morrow, at Mrs. Cosmo Slaney's?” 

A quick change passed over Lady Gerda’s 
face, and the ms pink of a white rose’s blush 
stole into her cheeks, Had she not resolved 
never to set her foct inside the Tarkish 
draperies of the small house in Mayfair—re- 
solved with all the strength of a resolation 
taken in a moment of passionate repentance ? 
And yet now, because her pride was stung, 
and her heart was swelling with bitterness, her 
resolution faltered, 

She raised her eyes slowly, and met those of 
Lord Moortown fixed upon hers with an ex- 
preasion which it would be difficult to describe. 
Women so rarely refused him anything, that 
he was not surprised when she gave a haughty 
bend of her head, and a scarcely audible 
“yes.” He set that ‘ yes” down to the power 
of his own personality, and never doubted that 
it was entirely to please him that she had 


yielded. 
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He was immensely proud of his own strong 
will, amd liked to measure its strength against 
Lady Gerda’s, bécause she was the only one 
who persistently stood out against him. | 

He walked away with a mocking smile on 


grown so callous that it forgot to sting him, 
and he was in capital spirits when he joined 
some favourite friends in the smoking-room of 
his club. 

Oaly before he went to bed helgoked outiof 
the window at the paling stars, and thought 
of one who was almost as pure the 
themselves, and wondered she 
ever turn her sweet face te his, and let 
tell her of his love. Ah! then whata 
leaf he would turn over, and become a 
of righteousness toe afl his fetlow-men 
not till then; he he 
enjoy himself after a ion that 
might not think right, but 
no harm in forgetting that 
waited to turn the new leaf the 
a the husband of a goed 
girl! 


: 


rie 


: 
ghed 





it 
i 


troublesome, though rarely attended tp.. Sle | 


thought of everything that: 


and could not sleep till alle: wore | 


stirring; and, therefore, ; over 
her breakfast when Lady Belfield went ont | 
for her morning drive. 


There was a tap at the door aiid Merton | 
letter 


came in with w 5 

“It was to begiven into your@wn hands, 
my lady,” she said, ‘so I brougit it up af 
once,” 

‘Put it down,” said Lady Gerd. ‘ I wilh’ 
look at it in a minute. I ee igs | 
begging letter, and the individual, ver i 
was, was 
waste-psper basket before I suw it 1” 


The maid placed the large blue exielope-on | 


the table, amd removed the brealkf#st tray, 
going out of the reom with the quict*step-of a 
well. trained servant. = 

“Wait a moment,” «ad Biistress, 
‘here's a note te be-sent-to Mie: 99." 


It was one she had-writter Befereshe weat | 


to bed, to a 
street to pil r up om wey to Mrs, 
Slaney’s, for Belfield never went-to the 
house in Mayfair, where the play was high, 
and the fan rather fast and furious. 

Carelessly Lady Gerda stretched ont her 
hand for the blue envelope. 

‘I wish they wouldn’t bother me with these 
things,” she said, pettishly. ‘‘ Goodness knows 
I wouldn't grudge the money if I had it to 

ive.’ 

She opened the envelope—and her hands 
dropped down on her lap in amazement. She 
set there with parted lips and dilated eyes, 
the colour coming and going in her cheeks, 
her cheat heaving. Then she took the banuk- 
notes enclosed in it one by one, and counted 
them —slowly at first, and faster and faster 
ae she went on— five hundved, a thousand, 
fifteen hundred, two thousand f 

Was it possidle? Had the money dio 
down from the skies just in the tithe of her 
direst need? Hada fairy godmother suddenty 
started up after laying hidden for three-and- 
twenty years! She langhed a low, musical 
ripple of utter delight, whilst the tears sprang 
to her eyes. She could not think of any 
relation who was in the least likely to bestir 
his or herself on her account. No friend, 
except Raymond Lovell, who would have done 
it if he could; but, as she said to herself; with 
a sad smile, “he couldn't if he would.” 

The handwriting on the envelope was 
feigned, she could see at a glance, and there 
was no clue to be found in the paper. Two 
thousand"pounds! How delightfully it would 
silence Victorine and a whole army of credi- 


lest it shoutd be puteinto the |* 


same by him ? 


good-bye to Ra 
no announcement of the 


Paget, t Lady Gerda Staunton, yo 





reverie. 


he svauned 7 
h-gagerly. i the 
‘g—it ie done ‘the left hand. Haven’ 
ou the ‘shighttest m where it 
'from?” Yeoking her 





Lady Genie 
“ Basi 


pocket taemegT 
Fitz? Yottmmy as wellt 

He started, ‘and put ou 
protest. 

‘“Not a penny. No, child, if you have 
decided to keep it, for goodness sake let it do 
some lasting good.” 

‘Decided to keep it?” raising her eye- 
brows. ‘“ How can I do unything else when I 
can’t send it back?” 

“ Well, perhaps not; but I'm afraid you'll 
find yourself in a serious hole some day. 
Jove! I never thought of it! Some burglar 
may be making you his cat’s-paw, and if these 
notes are found in your possession, you. may 
be startled to find yourseif one of these daysin 
a gaol!” 

“ What nongense! They are crisp and new, 
evidently fresh from a bank. Look here, 
Fitz!” taking twenty five-ponnd notes in 
band ; ee eh. ” 

“Notl. Keep it for yourself,and a great 
deal of good may it Go you !”’ 

«* But I shan’t care for itone bit if you won't 
have any. Do—just:to please me ’’—trying to 
thrust the notes into the pocket-of his waist- 
coat, and almost tearing them:to pieces in the 
effort to - wed ge them in. 

He vwaght hold of her hand,-and stepped it. 

*‘No,” he said, gravely,‘‘If it isto do you one 
bit of good you must keep it all. I mean it, 
dear; don’t ask meagein ! I wausted:to 
what you are going todo to-night? ’’ 

“Going to Mrs. Slansy’s,’” her eyes: 





tors! How nicely it would oil the wheels of 


ing. ‘I promised Lord Moortown last night.’ 


ymond 

said. Oh! how thankful he would be to see/ into 
of Sir Oriel 
Bart., only son of the late Sir John 
ungest’ 

daughter of the Marquis of Belfield! It would 
give him some ray of hope to brighten his| Mes, 
quiet lodgings in the Temple; and, perhaps, stay 
inspite him to-work hard, and gain the glorious 

hi f 


¢ cme in, and 


just 


t im the face. 
‘* Becausey you, know, dt (to be given 
back.” 


ke tone. | 
is hend os if in 


her in. She gave ttema 


: ——_== 
life for herself and her brother; for, of course,| “ Moortown?” frowning slightly, «p, 
they must share it! Didn’t they always share | Heaven's sake, don’t let Paget see yon in his 
good fortune as well as bad? When he had | set!” - 
a stroke of luck didn’t he always give her] 
something to pay off some of her debts—and | impatiently. ‘If he cared a straw for what I 
wouldn’t it be her great delight to do the} thought of him he would have been in our boy 


“Don't talk to me of Sir Oriel,” she saia 


last night !’’ 


Two thousand pounds! She was no longer} Lord Fitzmaur bit his lip, and trowneg 
bound to marry a man she only liked, but | again. 
never loved. Freedom had come to her like 
a gift direct from Heaven! Her heart throb-| to know that he had some particular business 
bed, a soft light came into her eyes. Perhaps,j}on hand. He was bound to be where he 
if she tided over one year successfully, that | was.” 


* Paget had something else to do. I happen 


“Amd where was that?” looking up curiously 
his rather 


















> c 
my hands,” so 8 aubject, 
“ Nevermind! bat, I sam, if you mat go to 
’s don’t Wd lose allthis. 1'q 






» but I've asked 
as you like, "witlira careless shriiz 



















Bhe his" . He Bad@vmade one smualj 


3 another could 
“of him, and he 
he had to inter. 





I weren't going,” 
pas she gathered 





and 
ness Tittle brongham ‘droveim@p to the door, 
Lady Gerda little: knew, page. Be beside - 
Mfeiend. in soft white silk, tHaehe had taken 


Ted to sorrow 


be Tiret ‘on w& 
‘Pp TRNIGrSe, ath, and yet she 
| ener" douges oftacaing bck! 
7~_—_— 


















Ag 


OREPTER Xr. 


- 


|) Mus. Cos if she had been asked, 
wou! hace madhtet abe deserved to havea 


io herself, She was a little 
with eight eyes, piquant nose, smil. 
ath, “wid an aill pervading sense 
pottance, Her aim in life was to 
ron, ; _s80 far she had been 
Ludiée the little parties in 
Med often been alluded 
@ society papers. Those 
ttitted within the folds of the 
ifkish curtains witich draped the hall, the 
‘Small alcove omthe stairs, and the doors of the 
drawing-room, did not prize the privilege half 
| so much, as those wko never got a small note 
of invitation, in spite of their efforts to obtain 
it. 

There, in a dim light— for all the lamps were 
shaded with.acreens— sums of money «qaal to 
some men’s whole income were lost at the 
roulette board or the baccarat-table, for 
Mrs. Slaney chose to prepare a particular 
spice of excitement for jaded appetites, and 
did not wish to trust,too much to her ow2 
powers of fascination. ’ 

Dressed im a flame-coloured broshé with, 
her dark hair neatly coiled on the top of her 
head, she was superintending the roulette, 
when Lady Gerda and Mrs. Forrester came 

8 welcome, antl 
|aaked what they would do to amuse them- 
selves, 
| Mrs. Forrester joined the roulette players, 
' but Lady Gerda, withan air of cold inoiffer- 
‘ ence, said she would rather look on than take 
part in either game at present. 

Sivking down imto the depths of a 
cushions, she most heartily wished —_. 
safe xt heme. There was scarcely anyboey 
of ber own: set there, andvas she locked st 7 
flushed faces amd eager eyes of some of the 


ad 





know | players, sheconid:not help picturing to her. 
8 "se: disgust, if be could 


he cou 
only see them. Woulda’t it grieve him 1- 
folerably to see her in the midst of them? 
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what I 
dur box 


rewned 


happen 
Usinegs 
ere he 


riously 


b ames 
t go to 
is. I'd 


asked 


a shrug 
| small 
* could 
nd he 
inter: 


ing,” 
thered 
rawer, 
no’ I 


ld be 
w her 
» door. 
le her 
taken 
Orrow 
at she 


usked, 
AVE & 
little 


sense 
vas to 


ies in 
inded 
[hose 
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Even Lord Fitzmaur had advised her not to 
come ; her own conscience had talked to her 
seriously on the subject, and she could scarcely 
conceive what had brought her. Last night 
she had made ap her mind to come, be- 
canse she felt obliged to do something in 
defiance of Sir Oriel Paget : but to-day, with 
two thousand ands safe in the drawer at 
home, Sir Oriel was nothing to her. No, she 
gould not say he had driven her there, though 
she made some excuse of the sort to herself, 
put she was inwardly considerably startled 
whena man slipped into the seat beside her, and 
Lord Moortown's voice asked the question 
which she had just been putting to, herself. 
“Why did you come, Lady Gerda?” 

“Why do you atk? Why do any of us 
come?” she said quickly. 

“Oh! that is easily answered. We come 
to lose our money, or to get hold of other 
people’s ; but only to look on doesn’t pay!” 

“] don’t see why it should matter to Lord 
Moortown, whetherI sit here or there!” 
haughtily, as she glanced at the two tables, 
each dedicated to one of the games, 

“I only take itas a confirmation of a report 
which I bave chanced to hear,” coolly—where 
another man might have felt snubbed. 

«“ What report?’ she said, on the impulse 
of the moment, and then was sorry that she 
had asked the question. 

“A report that one I look upon as the con- 
centrated essence of propriety had carried off 
a prize for which half London has been sigh- 
ing,” with a sudden look of mocking mischief 
in his large blue eyes. 

‘Reports are never t0 be believed,” she 
said, icily, though her blood was beginning to 
boil, “As to the ‘essence of propriety,’ do 
you think man, woman, or child could keep 
me from playing when I wanted to? ”’ ‘ 

“Not the two last, certainly,” with an 
aggravating smile. ‘‘A woman whe is con- 
trolled by nothing else can generally be led 
by a man.” 

“To show you that I am not, and never 





shall be,’ she said, indignantly, “I shall | 


play at once.” 

an amused expression crossed his face, as 
he : * ro and went to fetch her a chair. 
Whes *2 had placed it by the baccarat 
players be tarned to her, still with that smile 
shining out of his eyes. 

Pg I wanted you to play—what 
then?” 


i 


“Bat I must,” she said, haughtily. ‘' Doj| said to himeelf, as he went back to say good- 
you suppose I could rest till I had repaid you bye to his hostess, but he forgot that what 
every penny?”’ , might be fun to him might be almost death 

“ You pay me at once by accepting it.” ‘to her, and misery to many. “Ican manaye 

Nevertheless, she counted the coins with; her likea child. What a pity that I don’t 
scrupulous accuracy, although the others,' want to marry her. I’m sure she couldn't 
laughing at her, declared they could not wait. have the strength of will to refuse me ! ” 

He was forced to admire her persistency,| ‘‘ Lord Moortown,” said Mrs. Cosmo Sianey, 
which did some credit to her honesty, and holding up her finger in playfal reproach, 
came to the conclusion that she was a grand, ‘“‘you have done nothing but fiirt with the 
woman spoilt, and during the whole evening , ‘ iceber,z ’ the whole evening! ” 
he watched her with interest. | ““T never flirt with anyone, not even with 

“TI don’t think I can let Paget marry her,” yourself!’ in bis slow, measured tones ; “ but 
he pondered, as he leant back in his chair. |I like tostudy an iceberg, especially when it 
“ She ought to have either a saint or a fiend thaws!” 
for a husband. A saint would drag her up, ‘She isagrand creature! ” enthusiastically, 
with a jerk—the other would only go on in “but under her cold exterior she takes every- 
front, and she wonld be sure to follow; whilst thing terribly to heart. If she goes on at this 
an ordinary fellow, who was rather good, , sort of thing, she will end in a madhouse.”’ 
would almost cut his throat in despair.” “Nothing so striking,” quietly. ‘ After 

Was it for thisthat Raymond ‘Lovell had having had her fling she will settle down -ae 
sold his mother’s jewels—only to swell the prosaically as possible.” 
pile before another gambler—only to pander; ‘‘ With you for instance?” 
to the ignoble passion which is apt to ruin all' ‘‘ Never! I should dislike it almost as mach 
whom it fetters? Was it for this that he as she would. Good-night, Mrs. Slaney! We 
waited and hoped against hope, in spiteof that shall see if the melting process goes on at the 
last good-bye ? same rate next Thursday.” 

Lovell uttered a prayer for his idol before; ‘ Doyouthink she will come?” 
he went to bed ; whilst Lord Moortown, ontof! ‘I’m sure of it. Lady Gerda is afraid of 
a mere idle wish to see how far she would go nothing bot of giving in.” 
in her folly, lent her the funds wherewith to. ‘I see you admire her immensely,” in 
pursue her madness to the bitter end. As he rathera jealous tone forlittle Mrs. CosmoSianey 
sat by her side he was contrasting her all the would have liked to keep every scrap of ad- 
while with his own ideal, a certain Beatrice miration for herself, like a greedy child with 
Ashley, who always seemed to him rather one pot of jam. 
nearer the angels than’amyone else on earth. {| ‘ Oh, yes, I admire her as F admire Vesn- 

How vain, paltry and frivolous seemed the vius when it's irrupting; but she would make 
pursuits of oné woman when compared with life toohot for me, like the mountain, if we 
the other! And yet he could sit by, and seem were too near neighbours!” 
to be countenancing Lady Gerda’s folly, whilst ‘‘ And yet we call her the iceberg!’ doubt- 
inwardly wishing to fit himself to be the life- fully, as she accompanied her guest out on 
long companion of the best girl he ever knew! to the small, exqnisitely-draped landing. 

“My dear, are you ready?” said Mrs. For-; ‘‘ Yes; ice outside, fire within. Jast the 
rester, tapping Lady Gerda on the shoulder.’ sort of woman to make a grand mistake of her 
‘Tt is too fearfully late, and I shall get such own life and of eomeone else's.” 

a scolding if my husband is home before I/ ‘Of your own, for instance?” 
am!” ‘Not of mine, thank Heaven!” and then 

The girl started as if suddenly woke from a he bowed slizhtly and went down the stairs, 

dream. The cards dro from her hands, humming an air from an opera, with no regret 


' and she turned a white face towards her and no remoree for all the mischief he had 


| 


“Bot you didn’t want me to play. You | 
are so lazy you never wish to move. You | 


would have liked to go on chatting for an 
hour,” she said, quickly. 


“Certainly, with such a companion,” he | 


answered, with a low bow. 


She could not tell in the least whether she | 


; 
' 


had allowed herself to ‘be led by a man or not. | 


The idea irritated her intensely; but she | has the smallest power over me!” 


could not draw back, lest the rest of the 


hostess. | done that night. 
“Such a pleasant evening, Mrs. Slaney, | 
though the luck has been dead against me!” | 
‘Come again, there's a good child; luck has} 
to be conquered like man,” and Mrs. Slaney | : . ‘ 
smiled, as if challenging an answer from Lord! ‘Wuo can tell the indescribable relief that 
Moortown. filled Lady Paget's heart, as she heard the 
“Whilst woman must be always led or wheels of a hensom break the silence after 





CHAPTER XII. 


| @riven,”’ he replied very quietly. ‘Which have the long wsiting and a glad shout from Sir 


you been to-night, Lady Gerda ?” Oriel told her that her orphan niece was 
“Neither the one nor the other, Lord found? : : 

Moortown,”’ in herhaughtiest manner. “There She had pictured Cora in every sort of un- 

is not a soul on earth who oan boast that he ‘pleasant or dungerous predicament—ran over 

| by an omnibus. smashed into atoms by a rail- 

“Some day I will tell you of ane man who' way accident, drowned in the eager river, lost 


company should laugh at her vacillation. Her | ‘flatters himself that he has just a little bit,” in the ward of » ho-pital, carried off by some 


better angel seemed to whisper in her ear, 
“Stop, now that you have the chance!” 
but she would not listen. The demon of play 
took possession of her as her eye fell on the 
cards, her pulse quivered, her eyes brightened. 
She never rai her voice, or showed her 
inward excitement by outward signs; but she 
staked recklessly and lost stently, and 
her whole heart and mind and soul seemed 
fixed on the cards before her. 

“I hate a hypocrite!” said Lord Moor- 
town to himself. “Why did she try and 
humbug me? ‘She is bitten by the gambling- 
craze, and I would as soon marry a confirmed 
drunkard or a lanatic from Bedlam as Gerda 
Staunton.” 

“Tam cleaned out!” she said, with a little 
muh, as she emptied the last coin out of her 


“You will let me be your banker?” he 
said, quickly, as he deposited a handfal af 
Sovereigns on the table, 

“Oh, count them quick—befers they go!” 
the cried, aga hand was stretched ont to 
Bweep most of them away. ‘ 

“No need,” he answered, quickly. 


| doatin the grating of the wheels. 





ith a smile. ‘I don’t suppose I shall meet horrid designing man, till she felt that cer- 
Sax taes next Thursday ? ial | tainty of anv kine would be better than this 
‘‘Why not?” with a scornful carl on her, agonizing suspenee. 
lip. | Her thoughts went back to the day when 
«« Because you have been so unfortunate.” | her husband brought the little one home in 
“You think I am frightened?’ drawing up , his arms, and said that now she was alone in 
her neck. ‘You imagine that I shall never, the world she was to be as their own child—a 
play again?” | little sister for Oriel. And as her own dav::!r 
“JT should fancy yon had better take this| ter, she bad brought her up with © cvituin 
opportunity of preparing for your qniet life, strictness. as « corrective for the gitl’s reck. 
in the fature,” he answered, imperturbably. less nature, but also with genuine affection. , 
“Then youvare mistaken,”*her eyes flushing; It is true that the genuine affection had 
angrily. ‘You will see me here next Thurs-/ rather been hidden of late, because she was 
day and the Thursday after that. I will win| to afraid that her boy's cousinly love for his 
something before the end of the month!” playmate mighs grow into something deeper ; 
He shook his fair head in pretended solemn | but she had always meant to be kind. It had 
warning. amazed her to know that the girl had been sv 
“Take warning, Lady Gerda, It will be npbappy that she had actually run away 
such a shock to ‘ Propriety’s’ feelings if you | from the roof that had sheltered her so long. 
are ruined‘at baccarat!’ Why she had run away she could uot un- 
“Do you think I carea straw?’ through | derstand; but it wus a deplorable- fact, and 
the open window of the brougham. she felt she never could get over it. Now, 
‘* Not one straw, but a ‘haystack,’ he 4 with i nick atep, she hurried on to the iand- 
wered i + ‘his words were half- ing, wit r, outstretched arms. ’ 
rhc maradimets dite Ooelerd as thts Gora —thia white-faced, drocping 
it is*to goad ‘her on,” he girl, Ieanivg on Oriel’s arm for sappoct? 





“What awful 
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What had wrought this change in a day—a 
change which seemed as if it could only have 
been produced by long illness? Lady Paget's 
heart felt very pitiful. bat Cora did not know 
it. She only remembered that she had com- 
mitted the most heinous offence in her aunt’s 
eyes; and that Lady Paget was not one to 
forgive or forget. With a groan of utter 
weariness she would have sunk at Lady 
Paget's feet ; but the latter, with a quick, im- 
pulsive gesture, caught her to her breast. 

“Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven!” she 
murmured, and only then from her broken 
‘tone did her son fally comprehend how mach 
she had suffered. 

He put his arm round Cora—for she had 
fainted away, unable to bear up any longer 
agains: the feeling of utter ex haustion—and 
laid her gently down on one of the drawing- 
room sofas. 

“She looks so ill! I believe that she is 
starving!" said Lady Paget, tremulously. 
“To think what she must have been through, 
and all by herself!’ 

Was she by herself? That was the ques- 
tion, She was not alone when Sir Oriel 
found her, and how long Lord Fitzmaur had 
bean with her he could not tell. 
drew together. 
60m into which the Earl was in the act of 
fhauding her—his manner when a boné-fide 
protector and relation appeared upon the 
scene —all looked suspicious, and yet it might 

plained, and it might mean no harm. 





gratitude. What a foolish mistake she had 
made! Here was her aunt, who might justly 
have reproached her with some bitterness, ex- 
tending to her the most loving forgiveness, 
and treating her with the utmost kindness ; 
and Oriel, who was always waited on by the 
whole household, devoting himself to her ser- 
vice with the tenderness of a woman. 

After all, there was a hole for her in both 
their hearts ; and she went to bed that night, 
weak and exhausted, it is true, but, neverthe- 
less, a8 happy as a lost bird who has refound 
its nest. Not as an outcast, whose absence 
was cause for heartfelt rejoicing; not as an 
orphan without friend or relation in the world, 


| but as one whom they were very glad to have jli 


about them—one whom they could never afford 
to spare. So she laid her tired head on the 
pillow, and slept the sound sleep of fatigue. 
The next morning, Mary, her maid, came to 
the bedside with a cup of tea, and a hope that 
Miss Cora was quite refreshed. But the hope 
was soon blighted, for her young mistress 
could scarcely raise her head for the distract- 
ing pain that was in it; and.the hand she 


| stretched out for the cup shook so that the 
, contents were partly spilt on the pretty white 


His brows |; 
As he thought of it—the han- | 


be 
“Don't youthiok you had better ring and , 
, replied, anxiously. 


tell Mason to bring up a sandwich and a glass 


of wine ?” said his mother, as she looked up : 


from her position at Cora’s side. She was 
bathing the poor,tired face with ceau-de-cologne, 


coverlet, Mary ran downstairs in dismay to 
tell Lady Paget; and Lady Paget, as usual, 
appealed to Sir Oriel. 

“Now don’t put yourself out about it, 
mother,”’ he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘she was bound 
to be ill after yesterday, unless she had the 
strength of Goliath!” 

“ But that doesn’t make it any better,’’ she 


‘*Oh,- yes, it does, if you only look at it 
from a right point of view. I'm going for a 


' ride, and I’ll look in upon Dr. Warner, and 


and from time to time holding her salts bottle . 
. his boot with his riding-crop. 


to the girl’s small nose, and was now growing 
anxious because no colour came back to the 
white cheeks or the ashen lips. 

“We don’t want to have him up here, 
staring. Tllran down and tell him myself,” 
said Sir Oriel, harrying out of the room. 

Wen he was gone Lady Paget covered her 
face with her hands in an agony of self-re- 
proach. What had she done to the child whom 
ther husband had confided to her care? What 


; the ground with a 


ask him to come round,” flicking the toa of 


‘** Do, there’s a dear boy,” with a fond smile, 
as she patted his good-looking face. ‘ Juat 
tell me—there is nothing between Lord Fitz- 
maurand Cora, is there? She didn’t meet 
him yesterday ?"’ 

Sir Oriel flashed hotly, and looked down on 
frown. 

‘© T can't believe she cares for him ; bat-——” 


| he paused. 


awvould he say if. he could seehernow? He | 


was so proud of her beauty and vivacity, her 
hizh spirits, her happy, ringing laugh. 

Her beauty was there still, but where were 
the rest? Was her spirit crashed, her laugh 
silenced for ever? She looked so like a flower 
mith @ broken stalk—ready to fade and die, 
and,so utterly unlike her usual highly-strang, 
passionate self. Would she ever be angry again 
and stamp her foot and flash her eyes, and 
then fly off ina whirlwind of wrath? She had 

often been scolded for those terrible fits of 
as3ion ; bat Lady Paget,looking at that poor, 
Sjeoted limp figare, felt she would have been 
thaukfal tosee ner rise up and say something 
detestably rade. Instead of which, after a 
fong iaterval of passive waiting, the large eyes 
opened, her chest heavei with the deepest 
sigh, and in a tired voice, just like a wearied 
child's who has sobbad all her passion away, 

Cora said, gently,— 

**Can you forgive me, auntie? ’’ 

“Oh, yes! my dear,” Lady Paget’s tears 
reaking forth afresh, “bat you must never 
do it again. I—I didnt know what would 
happen to you, and I had almost made up my 
mind that you were dead.” 

“Té wouldn't have mattered much, would 
it?’’ dreamily, but with a look of infinite 
bitterness, which went like a knife to Lady 
Paget's heart. 

‘* Not mattered !| Never say such a thing! 
“Why, child, neither of us could do withoat 
youl” and stooping, she kissed the broad, 
white brow with almost passionate affection. 

Sir Oriel came back with some wine and 
sandwiches, which he had taken from Mason’s 
hands, and kneeling down by the sofa he put 
the glass to the girl's quivering lips; and then, 
in oye of her assertion that to eat anything 
wauld choke her, fed her asif she werea baby. 

O11 how her poor heart swelled with love and 





‘Did they meet? Oh, Oriel, how shock- 
ing!” in a tone of intense disgust. 

‘“‘Tt¢ wasan accident. It couldn't have been 
anything else!’ hurriedly, ‘I'll ask her all 
about it when she’s well.” 

“IT thought at least she was alone,” tarning 
away, with her head in the air. 

** And so she was, I could take my oath. 
Now, mother, never jadge a criminal before 
she’s tried!" 

But Lady Paget sailed away without another 
word, and her son, with an impatient ex- 
pression on his face, went off to the stables. 

Ashe rode through the park under the 
shade of the trees he thought of Lady Gerda, 
with her delicate marble beauty. How plea- 
sant it would be to have a woman like that to 
sit at the head of his table—to manage his 
household, and to receive his guests—a woman 
always gracious and sweet, never disturbed 
by gusts of passion! This was how he pic- 
tured her, though his fancy was aa far dif- 
ferent from the original as light from dark- 
ness. 

And yet, even as he thought of her asa 
possible bride, he felt he could never give up 
that other girl who had grown with his 


| growth like two young saplings in the same 
, wood. Life would be quite perfect with Lad 


Gerda for a wife, and Cora for a true an 

faithfal comrade—the one for ornament, the 
other for use. And then he laughed alond in the 
bright May sunshine, and owned he was a 
lucky fellow to have two such charming 
creatures almost, if not quite, within his 


reach. 

With a home like Wray Hall, and tenants 
who never complained, partly because they 
had nothing to complain of, and a rent-roll 
which many of the noblest in the land would 
have envied, what could he wish for be- 
sides? And then what—was it? A sudden 





el 
dizziness came over him, the trees and hig 
os ay og seemed to oe before his eyes, a 
pain like the sharpest eran through ¢ 
side of his chest, he reeled like a ip 
man, and still with his reins clutched tight in 
a fingers slipped down from his saddle io 

e road. 


t 

If the Rajah had been an ordinary horse, he 
probably would have kicked and lunged 
beating in his master’s head with his iron 
hoofs, and dragging his body through the dust 
of the road; bat between this horse and ita 
owner there was a tie of perfectly human 
affection, and the beautifal animal stopped 
dead short, and stood still, quivering in every 


mb. 

Presently he lifted his head, and gave 
prolonged neigh, as fall and complete'an appeal 
as is ever to be heard ina dog’s howl. From 
a distant field came another neigh, and there 
was a sound of scampering hoofs across the 
grasa ; but no man, or woman, or child pasaed 
that way at that exact hour. So the young 
Baronet lay unheeded like the veriest tramp, 
his good-looking face kissing the dust, whilst 
there was a wealth of love for him not more 
than a mile away! 


(To be continued.) 








KINGDOM. 


—0°— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was summertime. The roses were in 
bloom, the days were bright and long, and the 
outdoor world seemed to invite people to come 
out and breathe the sweet June air. All was 
fresh and beautifal without, and as she gazed 
from the small bay window of her aunt's little 
front parlour Vera Milton felt a strange long- 
ing to be away from the dall, uncongenial 
atmosphere of Mrs. Ratherford’s house—to 
begin a fresh life away from the place where 
she had spent almost all her twenty years, and 
to start anew. ee 

She was certainly a very pretty ici, with 
the true auburn hair so rarely seen, wud those 
fathomless grey eyes which almost invariably 
accompany it; but her expression spoilt her 
face. It was not disconsolate or unhappy, 
inquiring or longing, but it was the strangest, 
saddest mixture of all four. Only to look at 
Vera you felt there was something not quite 
gmooth in her lot. 

A glance from her to the shell ornaments, 
paper-mats, and coarse crochet antimacassars 
of her aunt's best lour, would quickly re- 
veal how great a lay between the girl and 
her surroundings. : ; 

Sandstone generally did not approve of Mise 
Milton. Although she had grown up in their 
midst, and her prettiness was a certain com- 
pliment to the little place, Vera was certainly 
unpopular. Her uncle was the dissenting 
minister of Sandstone, and adored by the 
members of his chapel, but Vera had never 
taken kindly to dissent; she longed for things 
beautifal—stained windows, surpliced choirs, 
and such like vanity. ‘ 

She would have been far more in her 
element embroidering  stolea with the 
Rector’s daughter than joining in the monthly 
working parties got up by her indefatigable 
aunt, the chief object of which was to pro- 
vide the savage inhabitants of some distant 
island (name anpronouncable) with sacred 
pocket-handkerchiefs, which, in case they have 
gone out of fashion, I had better explain 
were squares of the coarsest possible staff, 
with texts of scripture and parts of hymns 
printed on them. b 

Mrs. Rutherford always compelled her 
niece’s presence at these working rties, 
but I doubt if savages derived muc bene- 
fit from Vera's labours ; _ girl = oe 
and imaginative. She often sat for hall-A’ 
hour without moving herneedle; and wherever 
her thooghts had flown it is certain they were 
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not with the fature recipients of the pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 4 

One of these meetings was to be held on 
the particular June afternoon we write of. 
Vera wished it would rain—wished a thunder- 
storm would come or anything to change the 
glorious summer weather which seemed to 
mock her disappoiatment. She gave a weary 
sich when the door opened, and her uncle came 
suddenly into the room. ‘ 

I don’t know how it is, but men always 
seem to me to have more pity for the troubles 
of youth than women. Aunt Maria Anne 
had been “ good”’ to Vera in her childhood— 
had nursed her through a number of ail- 
ments, provided her with food and raiment ; 
bat she had never given hera tender word— 
never condescended from her exalted state of 
sanctity to see things with her niece’s eyes, or 
to look at Vera’s troubles from her standard. 
Uncle Jacob, on the contrary, brimmed over 
with sympathy. In spite of his depressing 
garb, despite his constant occupations, Vera 
knew he was always ready with pity for the 
svoes he could so little understand. 

“ What is it, dear?” he asked, coming up 
to the girl, and stroking her fair head tenderly, 
as her own father might have done. *“ You 
fook troubled, child ! ” 

“It is sacha lovely afternoon! Just look 
at the sky, Uncle Jacob! It must be glorious 
by the seashore |” 

“Why don’t you go for a ramble on the 
beach? It would be the very thing for these 
[rw ae 1” patting them as he spoke, 
kindly. 

Vera opened her eyes. 

“It is Tuesday, you forget, uncle; the 
second Tuesday in the month.” 

Mr. Rutherford smiled. 

“My dear Vera, I don’t think you are in- 
dustrious enough for your absence to be much 
loss.” 

“ Aunt would never let me go.” 

“Oh, yes, she will. Here she comes, Vera ! 
I'll make it all right with her only child,” and 
the kind voice grew grave. ‘If you have 
this pleasure do try and settle better to your 
tasks. You know, dear, a woman's home 
should be her kingdom, and it seems to me 
pee happier anywhere than in your 

ome,” 

Miss Milton flushed. 

“T am always happy with you, uncle!” 

“ Your aunt loves you dearly.” 

“ Does she ?’’ returned Vera, a little doubt- 
fully. ‘Do you know I should never have 
thought it 1” 

“You're young, you see,” ‘said the old 
pastor, putting one hand on her shoulder ; 
“and you don’t know all your aunt has had 
to try her.” 

Enter Mrs. Rutherford. I always wondered 
myself how her husband could have married 
her. She was a tall, gaunt woman of fifty 
tarned. She was dressed now for the after- 
noon, and wore a snuff-coloured silk, made in 
the fashion of ten years before, a lace cap 
with ribbons, Certainly the parson’s wife 
was strong-minded; you saw it in every 
feature of her face. She was much respected 
and liked in Sandstone, batexcept her husband 
everyone stood just a little in awe of her. 

“Get your work-box, Vera,” said Mrs. 
Duihertoed, sharply, “it’s nearly three 


“Tam going to send Vera on an errand for 
me this afternoon,” inter the pastor. 
“ I want her to go into bape i = bring ‘a 

me more sermon “3 | it 
a of it,” ll ene 

“T want Vera icularly to-day, idle 
child that she is, These working pestis may 
improve her !’” 

., | Let her do my errand, wife. tome ae 
her love the sunshine, and she is paler 
than she ought to be. And Vera, child, you 
— - in at the Stuarts to fe Dolly.” 
‘ eyes brightened strangely. 
‘And if they ask me to sta; to tea?” 
Stay ; only be home by nine o'clock.” 


Vera vanished quickly, only afraid the per- 





mission might be recalled if she lingered. | fields, her spirits revived, and she lost 


The pastor smiled deprecatingly to bis wife. 
“The child wants more air and exetcise, 


weary, sorrowful look she bore at home. 
‘‘ It is beautifal !'’ she breathed, half-aloud. 


my dear. I don't like to sce her looking so  ‘‘ There is nothing like the sea; it is almost 


pale and thin. She is a young thing, remem- 
ber, and this is but a dull house for a bright 
girl like her.” 


‘‘She ought to be thankful she has a home| 


| worth while living at Sandstone just to be 


near it.” 
‘* Don’t you like Sandstone?” 
She looked up from her seat on a piece of 


at all,” said Mrs. Ratherford, waspishly., rock. It was nearly low tide, and Miss Milton 


‘“‘ Many people would have sent her to the 
poorhouse.” 

“ Anne!” 

Only in rare moments did he call his wife 
Anne, Long ago he had given her that name 
because Maria Anne seemed to him so long 
and formal. 
given them was christened Anne, and the 
very sound of the word softened the mother 
as nothing else could do. 

“I’m not blaming the child, Jacob; it’s not 
her fault, poor lass! The pity of it is that 
she will have to suffer fromit.” .. 

“She need never know.” 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head. 

“She must know someday. Do you think 
she'll never ask? The wonder to me is she's 
not questioned us long ago! But, there, she's 
nothing but a tnoughtless child.” 

“‘ She is very pretty.” 

‘“‘ Beauty is but skin deep. I'd much rather 
she’d been plain. Plain girls are much more 
useful, and don’t get into half the bothers 
that pretty ones do.” 

Mr. Rutherford sighed. 

“Tt will be hard if we can’t shield her 
from sorrow between us." 

“She’s so flighty,” objected Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. “If only she would settle down and 
take to needlework and housewifery, Elder 
Johnson would be glad enough for Samuel to 
marry her. He told me so himself. He wants 
to see the lad settled, and Sam has never cast 
a thought to anyone but our Vera.” 

‘But she has never cast a thought to him. 
No, wife, it won't do to begin matchmaking 
for the child. She-is pretty sure to find a 
lover for herself some day, though for her 
sake, I could wish she mightn’t.”’ 

Meanwhile, Miss Milton was preparing for 
her walk. Means were strictly limited at 
Sycamore Cottage, and taste rigidly subdued 
to principle; but yet, though Aunt Marie 
Anne bought Vera the dullest browns and 
drabs, the most quaker-looking greys and 
slates, she could not prevent the girl from 
being dressed becomingly. Vera had a little 
knack of putting on her clothes so that they 
suited her, and she them. 

She wore this afternoon a grey zephyr. 
The stuff had cost perhaps sixpence a yard, 

haps less, but it fitted toevery curve of the 
issom figure, and was finished at throat and 
wrists by little lace raffles. A sailor hat with 
a black ribbon sheltered the girl's face from 
sun and wind; a nice pair of tweed gloves 
the colour of her dress finished the costume— 
not quite. Vera suddenly took a bright red 
rosebud from.a vase on the table and fastened 
it at her throat. It gave just the dash of 
colour she required, and enhanced the charm 
of the quakerlike costume. 

‘* How good of Uncle Jacob!” thought Miss 
Vera, as she went downstairs. ‘“ How happy 
I should be if I could send aunt away on a 
long visit, give up the working-parties, sit in 
the garden whenever I liked, and open all the 
windows !"" 

She was right in the last idea, Sycamore 
Cottage was undeniably stuffy. It was cleaned 
very often; but as Mrs. Ratherford had a 
dread of fresh air, the scrubbing and polishing 
rather added to the stnuffiness than otherwise, 
since a general odour of soapsuds, tea leaves 
and “furniture cream’ joined in imparting 
a disagreeable addition to the atmosphere. 

But Vera was young—at twenty troubles 
aren’t past forgetting. When she was out in 
the sweet June sunshine, when she stood on 
the sands watching the restless waves of the 
German Ocean as they beat against the rocks, 
when she saw nothing east of her but a grand 
expanse of water, nothing west but green 


had been gathering seaweed and clambering 


| about as happily and leisurely as though she 


had no errand in Whitby. She saw a tall, 


| bronzed-looking man a few paces from her. 
| Vera knew she had never seen him before. He 
| was probably a visitor. though it wanted two 
The oniy child Heaven had ever | months yet to the Whitby season. There was 
; nothing impertinent or offensive in his manner, 


and she answered his question promptly as he 
asked it. 

“*T hate it!" 

The gentleman smiled. 

“IT passed through it yesterday sketching, 
and I thought it looked a pretty little place!” 

‘*‘Tt is lovely |” 

‘* Yet you hate it?" 

‘*T am so tired of it.” 

‘* Then you live there?’ 

“Yes.” 

“T thought yesterday I should like to live 
here. It seemed to me such a haven of peace!” 

“It isn’t,” said Vera, quaintly. ‘' People 
quarrel terribly ; but if it were, I shouldn’t like 
to live here,” 

“Why not?” 

“*T want to live first,’ said the girl, turning 
her beautiful eyes on him fully for the first 
time. ‘ When one is quite old, and has left 
off hoping and longing, I daresay Sandstone 
might be a nice place to live in, Uncle Jacob 
worked so hard in London he nearly killed 
aan so he finds Sandstone just the right 
place.’ 

‘“‘ And you hate it?” 

“It is so sleepy. No one ever seems to have 
any thought beyond jast their own homes.” 

“ But isn't that right? What can be dearer 





to us than home?” 

Vera pouted. 

** One wants pleasure when one is young.” 

“And isn’t there any pleasure at Sand- 
stone?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! There is a tennis clab, and a 
reading-room, and the grandees give dinner- 
parties and have visitors to stay in the house, 
while the little people have teas, and frienda 
to spend the day.” 

“T am sure you have mentioned quite a 
string of gaieties!"’ 

Vera shook her head. 





**T never go to any.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘People used to ask me once,” said Vera, 
dreamily. ‘‘I can remember the Rector’s 
wife wanted me to go there, because she had 
a little girl just my age, but aunt said ‘No!’” 

‘She could not spare you ?”’ 

“She could spare me always, but you see 
they’re church. Weare not, and we have to 
consider the congregation.” 

‘*T don’t understand!” 

“I used not to. Aunt never has a new 
bonnet without wondering whether the con- 
gregation will approve. Elder Johnson comes 
and reproves uncle if the sermons are too 
short. I assure you the congregation are a 
nuisance.” 

He smiled. He had begun the conversation 
in the merest idleness, because she looked so 
pretty, and her voice had such a ring of sad- 
ness. He had carried it on without knowing 
why, but here Vera rose, and turned towards 
Whitby. 

‘*‘Good-bye!” she said, simply. “If you 
think of going to live at Sandstone take my 
advice; it is very short. Only just one word 
—don’t!" 

They parted. He stood still by the water’s 
edge. She walked briskly on. 

“T su he was not one of us?” thought 
Miss Milton to herself; ‘‘ but he seemed nice 
and kind. If he does come to live at Sand- 





stone I wonder if we should know him? I 
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think Uncle Jacob would like him, but I'm 
sure aunt wouldn't!” 

Tae rains of the old abbey came in sight. 
Vera tarned into the qaaint, old town, passed 
through Baxter Gate. and came to the chief 
stationer's where Mr. Ratherford was wont to 
make his modest purchases. A packet of 
sermon paper, at five quires a shilling, did 
not take long to select, but Vera had a com- 
mission of ker own which was more intricate. 
She wanted one or two good paints, for she 
was passionately fond of art; and, in spite of 
Aunt Maria Anne's discouragement, painted 
small pictures whenever she could get the 
materials. 

She was busy now on a little water-colour 
sketch of Whitby by moonlight, but no colour 
in her possession would give the required tint 
to the sky; and so she was anxious to buy 
one. 

It took sometime. Vera knew theshop well. 
Her uncle had dealt there ever since she conld 
remember, and the old man whokept it had 
known her fromachild. Theshopwasempty, 
the proprietor was attending to her hi 4 
and so Vera managed to ask a question she 
had yearned to put for months. Did he thivk 
he could dispose of any of her little sketches ? 

“So many people come here!" she said, 
eagerly ; ‘“‘ and they must want to take pictures 
of the place away with them! Don’t you think 
you coald sell some of mine ?”’ 

She took out a pretty sketch of the abbey 
ruins done on a cream-tinted card. Mr. Browne 
looked at it appreciatively, and told her she 
might send him in a dozen, and he would do 
his best. 

“They'll not fetch more than five shillings 
apiece, Miss Milton, but I shouldn’t take any 
commission. Whatever 1 got I'd hand over to 
you, but what will Mrs. Rutherford say?” 

‘** You won't tell her. Oh, please don’t !"’ 

‘I won't tell her,” said the old gentleman, 
kindly. “If you mever have a worse secret 
from her than this you won’t hurt; but why 
do you want to earn money?’ 

Vera smiled. 

‘* Tt’s. a secret!” 

‘And I mustn't ask? Very well, send me 
in the sketches as soon as you like. Good 
afternoon, Miss Milton!" 

It was almost six when Vera reached a 
quaint, old house in Silver-street, with an im- 
posing brass plate inscribed ‘Dr, Stuart.” 
Here lived the only friends she had ever. been 
allowed to make, and but for an accident this 
intimacy would never have been permitted. 
Long ago, when Vera wasa child, she had been 
alarmingly ill. 

Dr. Staart told Mrs. Ratherford plainly the 
little girl would never get up her strength 
unless she had a change from Sycamore Cot- 
tage. She needed brighter scenes, and chil- 
dren’scempany, he said. 

Mrs. Rutherford shook her head, declaring 
these were impossible remedies. The doctor 
answered nothing then, but the next day his 
wife appeared at the cotsage, and begged as a 
favour that Vera might come ema long visit as 
playfellow to her only child. 

Uncle Jacob insisted on the offer being 
accepted. For threes happy months Vera lived 
with the Stuarts, and was as petted as Dolly 
herself; then she was compelied to:go home, 
but the intimacy never dropped. 

he and his wife proposed later on 
that Vera should share the lessons of Dolly's 
governess, and so for four years the little waif 
went to Whitby five mornings a week, and 
picked up learning and accomplish as 
she had never been able to pick up house- 
keeping and needlework. Then Dolly went to 
school in n, and only returned a finished 

young lady a year before our story, She aud 
— firm friends still, only they met but 





Mrs. Rutherford:pat every obstacle she could 
to Vera’s going to Whitby, and Miss Stuart 
was not strong enough to'walk to Sandstone. 
She was a very fragile flower, the last survivor 
of eight children, and her parenta cherished 
her with anxious care. 





The door had a turn-round handle, and 
Vera walked in. A little figure in white 
muslin and bloe ribbons came out of the 
drawing room, and flew into her arnis. 

“ Vera, this is lovely! I hope you have come 
to stay ?”’ 

“If you will have me I can stay till eight 
o'clock, I must be home by nine.”’ 

‘We are guing to have teain the garden. 
Jane has just taken it there. Come and see 
mother!” 

Mrs. Stuart, presiding at the table spread 
on the lawn, greeted Vera very warmly, gave 
her a seat next her own, and made much of 
her, as she had done ever since that visit of 
long ago. Vera's face beamed with pleasure, 
bat the motherly eyes noticed its pallor. 

“My dear, are you quite well ?”’ 

“I think so, Mrs. Stuart. I am only 
tired |!” 

“Of what, dear?” 

“ Of everything,” said Vera, sadly. ‘ Mrs. 
Stuart,am I very wicked, but life at Syca- 
more Cottage is so trying ; it seems to be one 
long pain.’’ . 

“ Bat-they are kind to you, dear?” 

“ Uncle Jacob is as kind us he can be.” 

** And your aunt?" 

‘‘She means to be kind.”’ 

* Ian’t she?”’ 

“She wants to make me into a model 
pattern young woman, and you know, Mrs. 
Stuart, it isn’t in me. I don't care for the 
things she likes; and the working parties, 
which are her greatest treats, drive me 

ta 


‘‘I am very sorry, Vera.” 

“Is it my fault? I’m eure sometimes I try 
and try; but it’s no use. I should have to 
change my whole nature before I pleased 
Aunt Maria.” 

** Dacks’ eggs in a hen’s nest,’ commented 
Mrs. Stuart, slowly. ‘' Vera I don't know 
how to advise you.” 

‘Have her to live with us,” interposed 
Dolly, with ali the audacity of eighteen. ‘I 
will love her as a sister ; and you know, mother, 
yoa will want a daughter when I am gone!” 

Dolly was to be married in about a year's 
time. Mrs, Stuart would gladly have adopted 
Vera, but she felt it would be cruel to the 
Ratherfords to think of such a thing. 

* Vera knows I bave.always a home here for 
her if she needs it,’ she said, quietly ; ‘ bat I 
would rather make her happy am her own 
people, and I ani sure they love her dearly.” 

‘** Uncle Jacob does!” 

‘‘ Vera, I have never liked to ask you before, 
but whose niece are you—Mr. Rutherford's or 
“heateted eaten 

Vera perp: " 

** Both! ” 


“My dear, you don't understand me! | 


Have you ever heard your aunt's maiden 
name?” 
“Qh, yes!” and Vera. brightened até the 
question she. couldanswer. ‘It was Arnold!” 
“Then your relationship must come 
through your mother, and——”’ 


‘' It does,” interrupted Vera, ‘ They often | 


tell me I am like her—they never mention 
my father!” 

‘‘And was your mother Mrs. Rutherford’s 
sister ?”’ 

“I don’t know.” 

‘‘ Your uncle seems the fondest of you,.and 
yet—you are not in the least like him.” 

“T am not in the least like Aunt Maria.” 

“ Well, it is clear your mother was sister to 
one of them; but you must have other rela- 
tions too?” 

‘“‘ I think not.” 

“ Did you never hear anything about your 
father?’ 

** Nothing!” 

‘* Don’t you see, Vera, if you do not get on 
with your mother’s family, it may be because 
in character and tastes you resemble your 
father. If that is so, I think you should seek 
out his kindred.” 

A new light beamed in Vera’s eyes, a glad 
reply trembled on her lips, but she had to 


ee 


check it, for the wicket-gate leading from ths 
front court to the garden opened, and 
gentleman through it—a stranger! 
Well, not quite a stranger—the pedesizian who 
had talked to her upon the sands. 

Mrs. Stuart greeted him warmly, Dolly 
smiled. Vera gathered slowly that Cuptain 
Dagdale was the bosom friend of Henry 
Anstruther, Dolly’s future husband. 

She did not know whether to be glad or 
corry that the Captain betrayed no sign of 
their former meeting. He was introduced to 
her as ‘a great friend of- ours,” and then he 
took his place at the tea-table. 

The taik became more general now. Vera's 
troubles were banished from the ovunversation. 
Hugh Dugdale told them of India, aud his 
life there. He related stories of London and 
its sights and jared, and all the while 
Vera we by & ta eye and 
quivering lips. was her one longing and 
ambition to go to.London, the greatest desire 
of her heart. 

“1 must go,” she said suddenly, starting up 
as the cloek chimed. ‘I had no ideait wasso 
late! Time does fly so when I am here.” 

“Come here oftener,” said Mra. Stuart, 
gently. “You know we are always glad of 

ou! ” . 


“ You are never going back to Sandstone 
alone?’ asked Hugh Dagdale. “ Atthis hour 
I could not'think of it!” ; 

“Vera is used to the walk,” said Mra. 
Staart, quietly. “I do mot think any harm 
can come of it.’’ 

“I have something pleasanter to propose. 
I have often ‘to go on the water by 
moonlight. Let: mexow Miss Milton and Mise 
Stuart to Sandstone? Indeed, Mrs. Stuart, I 
will take‘every care of them both, and bring 
you back your daughter quite safely.” 

‘‘T am sure you would; but Dolly has a 
little cold, and Lcannot let her venture on the 
watér so late. Ithink it would be a delightfal 
plan for Vera.” . 

Vera's eyes were dancing. 

“Would you really row ‘me home?” she 
asked, shyty. “ I*havemever been on the sea 
in my life—that is, ‘sinee I can remember |" 

‘Then I amrvery pleased you should have 
the treat,” said Mrs. Stuart, kiodly. “Go 
into the house, dear, and ‘ask toy maid for 4 
shawl ; by that time: your escort will beready. 
Hugh,” she added, in a lower ‘tone, when Vera 
was out of Hedriny, “take care of my little 
friend ; remember, I'look-on her as a second 
child ” 


* I will not forget.” 

Ten minutes, and they were on the water, 
Dugdale rowing leisurely, Vera sitting in the 
stern, a look of deep enjoyment on her fair 


“We shall be at Sandstone before nine, 
Miss Milton. I am #o glad Itiought of this; 
it is just the evening for a row !”’ 

“It is delightful!” 

“ And you have really never been on the sea 
before to-night, though you live at Sandstone? 
' Fancy !’’ 
| “] think I must have been cnce, I was 
| born in France, so I must have crossed some 


time. 
| - “You should persuade your uncle often to 
oo for a row!” 





shook her head. f 
“ Aunt Maria woulda’t let him.” 
“Ts she so timid?” en 
“Timid—she! Oh, no; but she thinks it 
wicked.” 
“ Wicked to go on the water!” * 
“ Aunt Maria thinks all pleasure wicked. 
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wT] think T understand, Miss Milton. You 
covet but one gift—freedom ?” : 

«] seem to feel that that would bring all 

others.” p 
He shook his head. 

“ Wouldn't | ten 

“J don’t think so. I have been ‘free,’ as 

ou call it, for many a year.” 

« And aren't you happy?”’ 

“J don’t know. You see one warts such a 
Jot of money nowadays to be happy.” 

“Do you?” 

“Of course. Then I'am extravagant, and I 
pelong to #n experisive regiment. No, Miss 
Milton, I-dow’t think I ad pose myself as 
« quite’ y,’ and, what is more, I don’t know 
who could.”” 

“ Dolly 1” 

“ Miss Stuart? No.” 

“T don’t believe she has ever had a wish un- 
gratified. Mr. Anstruther just worships her, 
and so do her parents,” 

“ She decerves it.”” 

“Yes; and she is quite happy.” 

“ Not quite.” 

“ What can ‘trouble her ?” 

“Her health. With great care she may 
just escape being an invalid, but a strong, 
robust woman ‘she néver can be; “and she is 
going to marry a man who delights in physical 
exercise, and who is overflowing with héalth 
and animal spirits. He will worsbip her, but 
she can never join in half his -pursvits |" 

“Tt doesn’t matter. They love each 
other.” 

“ And you believe in love?’ 

“More than anything else in the world !” 

He looked at her s ; 

“ Perhaps you havea lover?” 

“TIT!” and Vera laughed with the most 

utter whole hearted-heartedness. ‘‘I don't 
9 I ever tpoke to a young man in my 


“ You seemed to know all‘about it?” 

“Peopléare always happy in looks so long 
as they have love!” 

“Are they? I have read a good many 
novels, and I thought the troubles and the 
love alWayS eppeared together!” 

“ But then they don’t mind!” 

“ Look at ‘the ‘sunset on the watérs! Con- 
fess, Miss Milton, this place is lovely, even 
thongh you'cannot like it? ” 


“Itis lovely! I think, Captain Dupdale, it | 


must be the’pedple, not the place, I detest |” 
“ Poor people |” 
“ You are laughing at me?" 


my regiment. Just now I am home on a 
year’s leave of absence. My uncle has asked 
me to spend the sammer with him.” 

* And shall you?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

He caught sight of something in her face 
which stirred his heart's depths as they had 
not been stirred for years, and he altered the 
manner of his last reply. 

‘*T sbonld like to stay!” 

‘*The Stuarts would be so pleased. They 


** Will you?” 

“ I ! ” 

‘* You—will yon let me be your friend?” 

She hesitated. 

‘*T never had a friend but Dolly.” 

* Try me! Pat your hand in mine aad pro- 
mise that while I stay in Yorkshire you will 
be my little friend!” 

She put her little hand confidingly into his, 
and gave the promice, 

“ But I ehail bea very strange sort of friend, 
Captain Dugdale, for I don’t suppose I shall 
ever see you again after to-night.” 

‘* Nonsense!” 

‘*T mean it.” 

“We shall meet again.; not once, but many 
times. Why, we have the Stuarts as a rendez- 
veus, you know |” 

‘It was nearly three months since I had 
been there till to.day.” 

He started. 

“Poor little caged bird, your guardians 
shut you up closely |!” 

“That is just what I feellike, alittle caged 
bird, sometimes. I beat my wings wildly 
against the bars, but it is of no good.” 

“ Poor little girl!” 

“Don’t pity me,” shesaid, quickly, “ things 
are not always so bad. Look at to-day, and 
‘think how happy I have been |” 

“ Really happy? ” 

“Yes 1” 

“We must mest again!” 

“T don’é think wo shall.” said the girl, 
siniply, ‘‘ but I will never forget how kind 
you have been to me. I shall think of you 
more, Captain Dugdale, whenever I stand -by 
the sea,” 

‘*Doesn’t Mrs. Rutherford have any visi- 
tors?” 

“ Only the congregation.” 

‘‘ I suppose my aunt never goes to chapel?” 
Vera almost gasped. 

‘* Lady Shirley !"’ 

‘Why not?” 





“Twas thinking you were not very polite |” 

“T—T don’t understand.” 

“ Tam staying at Sandstone.” 

“You! I “thought ‘you were ‘the Stuarts’ 
guest?” 

“Iwas spending the evening thére to-day. 
Asa fact, lam'staying at Shirley Priory.” 

“ Shirley’ Priory !” 

_ “Don't look'so disconverted. Lord Shirley 
is my undle, and*he wanted ‘to see something 
of me. Ihave been abroad fér ‘the last seven 
years, so it was hardly untittural.”’ 

Vera bighed. 

“You'should not have let “me speak about 
Sandstone to-you?” 

“Why not? I had neverseen the place be- 
fore last week, so I ‘am not disposed to feel 
woundéd on its’ account.” 
mare ‘you are one of the ‘Sandstone gran- 

“Not a bit of it. I am hopeléssly poor. I 
am in debt’on all'sides. I-am’ a» penniless 
soldier, with nothing but a sword to carve 
my road ‘to forture.”’ 

“But Lord Shitley ?” 

“He*has*a promising son and heir, who is 
married, ata’ will bly ‘have ‘sons: and 
danghters in his turn. But forthe accident 
oe Pei —— eo ‘have come to 

e ill, ‘as it hall ‘probably 
neverenther oa aos 
vm Ii at’that; she-cotild ‘Hardly tell 

é 
‘* Thett'you do ‘not live in Hgiand?” 
“— dou" Bverenywhere; my hothe: is with 





| Sycamore Cottage ?”’ 


‘¢ We are not aristzoratic,” remarked Vera, 
gravely. ‘ Our upper ten consists of the baker, 
the milkman, and the postman. Why, when 
Elder Johnson joined, it made quite a sensa- 
tion!” 

“What is he ?,” 

‘* Nothing now,” and her eyes drooped ; ‘‘but 
he was a tax collector ; the «awe and admira- 
tion inspired by his advent I cannot des- 
cribe.” 

‘“Then you think I can’t-call to see you at 


‘“‘T think that if you did Aunt Maria would 
have a fit.” 

i Nonsense ! ” 

“7 “4 sober earnest; she hates worldiness,”’ 

©] |." think I’m particularly worldly.’ 

‘You must be. You are nephew to Lord 
Shirley.” 

“ Poor old man. I difln’t know he was such 
& monster.” 

‘* He-isn’t ; but he has a title.” 

** And Mrs. Ratherford dislikes titles ? ” 

“Tg very fanny,”’ said Vera, gravely ; ‘‘she 
can’t have known anyone who had one; but 
Aunt Maria detests titles—to mention one be- 
fore her ia equivalent to offering a red rag to 
a mad bull.” 

‘« She is a radical, I suppose?” 

**T don’t Know.” 

“ But you are eure I must not come to 
Sycamore Cottage?” 

‘Quite eure,” 


seem quite to have adopted you as a‘friend!” ; 


* Not for a long time.” 

‘* Then how am I to see you?” 

‘* Do you want to see me?” 

He looked at her, but she had asked tho 
question in all innocence; there waa not « 
Spice of coquetry in Vera's whole nature. 


‘*T must see you,” he retarned, calmiy, - 
Sappose you go out sometimes ?”’ 

**Ob, yes.” 

** And alone?” 


‘ Generally.”’ 

‘* Then teli me, and I will mesos you. If % 
came here to-morrow could you meet me?” 

‘Oh, no.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘‘ Wednesday is prayer-mecting night.” 

* Thursday, then ? "’ 

‘ Thursday uncle goes to Whitby.” 

‘80 much the better.” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Yes. Your aunt can’t mind you taking an 
evening stroll, and I want to see those sketchen 
you teld me of.” 

She hesitated. 

**Ten’t it wrong?” 

** What?” 

“Beeing you like that?” 

* If I were a stranger it might be.” 

‘* Bus you are a stranger.” 

“YT am you friend, introduced, you know, 
by the Stuarts. Can’t you trust them?” 

* Yes; but——” 

His tone grew haughty. 

‘*Perhaps I have wearied you. Perhaps 
; there is some reason you will not give ma for 
; your objections to my company ?"’ 

She biushed. 

“Don’t you want to come?” 

‘«Yes.” 

‘Then I shall be on the sands at seven to- 
morrow, and hope to meet my little friend, 
Good -night.”’ 

He assisted her out of the boat, and held 
her hand in his as he breathed the last words. 
He was thinking he had never seen a face so 
sweetly, so irresistibly attractive. 

“Good night!” 

‘* And you will come to-morrow ?”’ 

“ If I can.” 

* Vera,” said Aunt Maria, reprovingly, 
when she reached home, “ your face is just 
the colour of a peony; you must have walked 
home ata gallop. How can you beso foolish?” 
‘‘T was afraid of being Jate, aunt.” 

“ You're late enough—half. past nine. You'd 
better pat your hat down ona chair and come 
into the parlour for worship.” 

‘‘ Did you have a pleasant time, littie one? ’”’ 
asked Uncle Jacob, kindly, when “ worship”’ 
was ended, and the little family were about 
to ditperse. 

“Splendid!” , 

“You think of nothing but pleasure,” re- 
marked her aunt, amiably. ‘lf I'd allowit 
you'd be a regular gadabont.”’ 

“No I wouldn’t,” said Vera, stontly; ‘* but 
I did enjoy myself very much. I had sucha 
delightfal time at the Stuarts.” 

* Ran away, and dream it all over again,” 
said her uncle, kindly. ‘‘ What a child you 
are, Vera, to be sure!”’ 

Alas! he did not know—he could not guess 
—that she was. child no longer. That night 
her childhood had flown for ever. 

She went to bed as he bade her, and’ she 
dreamed not of her old friends the Stuarts, 
but‘of the new, strange influence that had eo 
mysteriously crept into her life. The hero of 
Vera's visions was the man who had offered 
her his friendship, whom ‘she would needs 
remember for all time—Hugkh Dugdaie. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tuere always comes come smooth running 
to every skein before it is alldone. You musn’t 
try to see through the whole skein or to 
straighten it.all out into a single thread before 
you begin to wind ; that makes a snarl.always. 
There is always an end; and that is what you 











‘© And you will not ‘be at the Stuarts again 
very soon, I think yeu said?” 





have got to take hold of. 
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Waen the sunset-flash is dying 
And has flown each lingering beam ; 
When the moments that have vanished 
As a gilded picture seem ; 
When is heard the silvery chiming 
Of the vespers glad and free 
In the quiet hush of evening, 
Then forget, forget not me. 


When of bliss thou’rt idly dreaming, 
As the hours are stealing by ; 

When about thea, all unheeded, 
Oostly gems of earth shall lie; 

When the flowers of hope are blooming, 
Ere thy joys have ceased to be ; 

When thy thoughts with friendship’s woven, 
Then forget, forget not me. 


When thy heart is sad and lonely, 
Life bereft of beauty's gleam, 
And when darkly fall the shadows 
O'er thee, as a troubled dream ; 
When life's sweetest hours shall vanish 
Aud its rarest joys shall flee ; 
When the star of hope beams dimly, 
Thon forget, forget not me, 








ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 


a ae ea 


Some women have a mania for rammaging. 
Mrs. Marbrooke had this mania. On a certain 
day last September she was enabled to 
gratify it in an unusual degree, and in quite 
@n unexpected manner. 

Mr. Marbrooke had asked her to sort his 
writing-desk, to put in alphabetical order the 
various letters and papers contained in the 
several pigeon-holes, and t) tidy up all the 
compartments generally. 

This was something that pretty little Mrs. 
Marbrooke had longed to do every time she 
had looked on the masculine confusion per- 
vading that desk; and any woman will easily 
anderstand her delight, when the keys to it 
were placed in her hands. 
husband good-bye as he hurried away to his 
office ; and then ehe conscientiously attended 
to all her own domestic duties, and it was 
with a mind quite free to devote itself to the 
affair in hand that she at length seated her- 
self before Mr. Marbrooke’s desk, fitted the 
into the lock, and let down what she 
called ‘' its front door.” 

‘‘And if ever any place needed tidying up, 
this ie it,” thought Mrs. Marbrooke, as she 
drew bundles of papers and letters and dust 
from every compartment. 

Bat she possessed the very genius of order, 
and in an inoredibly short time she had 
dasted and sorted and tied in neat bundles all 
the papers, and had labelled the sepa: 
packets of letters according to the writer's 


She kissed her 





At last she came to what seemed a secret 
drawer, for it was hidden in the bask of the 
desk, and opened a small panel by pressing a 
little knob, upon which her hand had come 
quite accidentally, 

“What have we here?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marbrooke, with a merry laugh. 
mighty secret has my dear husband concealed 


And out fell a folded paper that had once 
been white, but was now almost yellow from 


age. 

Mrs. Marbrooke hurriedly opened it and 
then her face blanched, and her eyes glared 
azif a coiled rattlesnake had been unfolded * 


Bat it was only a lock of most lovely glis- 
tening yellow hair that dropped from the 
paper, on which was traced, in faded ink, these 


y woman I have ever loved—my 


The name was not written; a hurried, 
sprawling dash finished the inscription, as if 
the writer had been hurriedly interrupted, 
ae never found time to camplete the 
word. 

Bot what more was needed? Mrs. Mar- 
brooke instantly recogaised her husband's 
well-known and peculiar handwriting, and— 
oh, misery !—she also recognised that he had 
loved another woman; and did not his own 
words declare this unknown, mysterious bsing 
to have been the “only woman he had ever 
loved?” 

The world seemed to have come to an end; 
the baauty of the bright day was clouded ; the 
sun no longer shone; a horrible ringing 
sounded in her ears, and seemed to drone out 
the one maddening refrain, — 

‘*He loves you not—he loves you not; he 
never loved you!” 

Mrs. Marbrooke was suddenly and frightfally 
jealous, and so great was the gnawing, burning 
pain at hor heart that she really thought she 
was dying. 

She turned sick and faint, and rising she 
groped her way to the window, and raising 
the sash sho leaned outward and felt that she 
was stifling. Bat the cool, fresh air revived 
her, snd then came the natural reaction, 

“Why did he marry me, loving another 
woman ?’’ she exclaimed, indignantly. “‘ What 
was his object? I had neither money nor 
position to attract him. Was it merely for 
pity ? It must have been. He saw that I loved 
him, and he knew I was miserable in his 
brother's house trying to govern those great, 
rough boys. Ah, now I understand the sneers 
and veiled contempt of his friends when they 
wondered ‘how I came to marry a man old 
enough to be my father,’ and how he, ‘a man 
so sedate and set in his ways could have mar- 
ried a child like me;’ not that I am a child 
at all, for I shall be eightesn next birthday, 
and he is only a little over forty. Ah, me! I 
didn’t mind being called ‘an old man's darl- 
ing’ when I believed that I really was so; but 
now—oh, how shall I bear it? To know that 
he never loved me at all, and only married me 
from pity—for charity—oh, oh! It is too 
hard! I could better have borne to toil for 
my daily broad in some lonely garret !" and 
she buarsé into a passion of tears. ‘And I 
will, too! Yos, I can earn a living—a miser- 
able, wretched living; bat at least it will be 
my own.” 

And hastily wiping the tears from her eyes, 
Mrs. Marbrooke hed off these lines on the 
first scrap of paper that came to hand,— 

“TI kaow You were very cruel to marry 
me, when your heart was for ever given to 
some other woman. I don’t know what her 

name was, bat this is her lovely golden hair, 
and here are your own words, calling her the 
only woman you ever loved ; and oh, her hair 
is so lovely, and mine is only brown! But 
you shall never, never see it again (I mean my 
hair, not hers), for you shall never see me 
again, and I will be for ever hidden where my 
poor little baby face will give your nd 
friends no more occasion for sneers and sar- 
casm.” 
The lock of yellow hair and the slip, of 
paper which had held it were thrust into the 
envelope together with this hastily-sorawled 
message, and Mr. Marbrooke’s name was 
written in a very tremulous and illegible way 
across the back. 
That dono, Mrs. Marbrooke flew upstairs to | 
k a little trank that had belonged to her 
in the days when she wasa nursery governess, 
selecting only what was left of the simple little 
gowns which she had in those bygone days 
bought with her own hard-earned money. 
Meantime, Mr. Marbrooke had unexpectedl. 
come home several hours earlier than usual, 
and had run upstairs three steps at a time, 
quite expectiag to find his “little girl’’ still 
at work over his writing-desk; but instead, 
he there found her letter, which he opened and 
read in a stupor of amazement, “, vover| 








taking in its meaning when he had it over 
two or three times, 
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Then he raised the lock of hair to his 
reverently kissed it, and folding it again 
original wrapper, restored it to its place be. 
hind the sliding panel. 

That done, he gave a tug at the bell-pnil 
which brought the parlour-maid quicker than 
she had ever moved before, 

“« Where is your mistress?” asked Mr. Mar. 
brooke, sharply. 

‘ Please, sir, she’s upstairs in her own room. 
And, oh, Mr. Marbrooke, sir, she's crying 
awful, an’ I was sent to order a cab, immediate, 
It will be here in a few minutes——” . 

“ Pay the man and send him away again.” 

And Mr. Marbrooke drop 
into the girl’s hand, and rushing past her, 
bounded upstairs, and in less than a minute 
held his sobbing little wife clasped in his 


‘And you were really going to run away 
from me, my precious little girl?” he asked, - 
as he kissed away the tears from the flushed 
face and swollen eyelids. 

Mrs. Marbrooke struggled and tried to wrest 
herself from that strong and loving grasp, and 
then quite sudenly, ceased s 
her head on her husband's shoulder. 

“Oh, les me go—lIet me go!” she sobbed. 
You know I can't stay, knowing what I 
o—"’ 


‘* Perhaps when you know a little more you 
will change your mind,” said Mr. Marbrooke, 


“No, no, Frederick—never! 
was the only woman you had ever loved.” 

And the “ little girl’s’’ mouth began to 
quiver pitifally. 

“ Bat I hadn’t met you then, sweetheart.” 

* And she must have been so beautifal!” 
Marbrooke, indi 
‘“* With that hair she couldn’t have helped it.” 

‘* Yes, she was very beautiful,” Mr. Mar- 
brooke said, sadly. 
“ Was / Is she, then, dead? ” asked Mrs. 
Marbrooke, with a half-defined feeling that 
death made a great difference in everything. 
—twenty years ago,” Mr. Mar- 
brooke answered, gently; and a moisture 
softened his fine eyes. 0 
lives for ever, even as she lives for ever in my 
Don't start or draw away from me, 
my pet, for—she was my darl 
“Your mother!” _ Mal 
brooke ; and there was indescrible relief in 
; “Your mother! Oh, Frederick, 
can you ever forgive me?” 
He forgave her ! 


continued Mrs. 


** Bat my love for her 








Cortosrtres or Macnetisu.—Most well in- 
formed people are doubtless aware that the 
globe on which they live is a grea’ 
magnetism, but comparatively few have an 
adequate idea of the influence this property is 
continually exerting on all sides; that many 
common but inexplicable phenomena can 

traced directly to this source. t 
toshow that in the matter of steel rails, as 
as thirteen will become crystallized 
and break where they go to m 
track running east and west bel 
those on a north and south track i 
This is entirely due to the magnet- 
and the fact that the 


ake up a railway 
+ before one of 


ism generated by friction, 
polarity of the magnetic current ' 
mer instance resisted in the headlong 0 
‘whereas in the poe case it ig'undis- 
turbed. Another strange effec 
and occult force is that exerted on the watches 
of train men. A timepiece carried by the guard 
running a train twenty miles an > 
ever accurate it may be, will, if the 8 
the train is increased to, say, fifty 

come useless until 
generated by the flight 


¢ of this peculiar 


regulated. The magnetism 
of a train may be said 


watch, numberi 
hundred to one ¢ ousand 
liarly susceptible to this 


jeces, and pect- 
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THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 


—30i— 


OHAPTER III. 


Norwan ANSTRUTHER and Ronald Yorke were 
intimate friends. There W 
y between them, but that 5 
strengthen bare [enon a 

i any kindnesses irom 
received MARY aim“ deed, the kindly widow 
most as & cecond son ; and 
nald, who, with all his affected indifference 


Ro 
to his fellow-creatures, po 


pis boyish days. 
el on him al 


tenderest hearts that ever 


As a fact, he had met 


Jack smiled. 
“JT never meant Joan, 


you, Yorke, but scapegr 


Twelve months had pa 


mother's luxurious home, 


Blankshire to be near her 


Of course, Norman confi 
friend —how Joan was 
fairest of her sex, and life without her would 


be a blank, etc. 
“My good fellow,” sai 


“spare me your rhapsodies, 


young lady.” 


“Ig she not beautifal !”’ 


“ce Bo was Cleopatra.” 
“ You are a cynic.” 


“Perhaps, I confess I was not taken with 
Miss Daventry. I declare, Norman, 
great mind to ran down to 
up at the village inn to guperintend your 


wooing,” 


“I wish you would. But 


any wooing. Joan loses her fort 
engaged before next January.” 


ere eight or nine 


ssessed one of the 
beat, had come to 
Fr as much for the sake of being near 
Anstrather a8 for Bengt of the fine scenery he 
oped to paint on is canvas. 
. Pre young artist had not th 
to take his lawyer fully into his confidence. 

Lady Julia Daven 

before ever he came to Bl 
+ a summer in her comgeny 
ountains, and made a most fa 
pression on her, because be n 
to pay Joan any attentions, an 
more than one effort for the reformation of 

that graceless spendthrift, Jack Howard. 

In truth, Ronald rather liked poor, heed- 
less Jack; he was such an‘utter contrast to his 
stately, self-possessed mother, and the calm, 
dignified heiress. He seemed to have more 
heart than the two combined; and, when, on 
the last evening of Yorke’s stay 
the prodigal i ormed him that 
meant to return to Englan 
summer, and begged him 


ought it needfal 


ever attempted 


d the following 
to be good to his 
“Jittle sister,’ Ronald could not help being 
touched, in spite of himeelf. But he replied, 
with provoking indifference, 
“My good fellow, you mak 
lam the last man in the 
knight; besides, Miss Daventry is a 
beauty and an heiress. She will eed 
anyone to ‘be good to’ her, and she is no 
more your sister than she is mine.” 


ea great mistake. 
world to make 


she can take care of 
herself. It’s my own sister, 
you to have a care for. I can’t 
ace and 
as Lam, I would do anything for that child. 
The' mother and Joan are always snubbing 
her, 1 believe they think of 
in a convent, but they never 
have one last resource whi 
Natalie from such a death in life; 
strong measure, and I don’t want to 
unless compelled. You are & prime favourite 
with my mother; so if ever you heard of such 
a scheme, you might wire to me at my club 
pet and I’d come to — -' I had 
work my passage across the hannel.” 
: ssed from that con- 
versation when Ronald took flight from his 
and was debating at 
what part of England to begin 
tour. It was — strange 
day he should receive @ letter from 
do-well, telling him Lady J 
lished at Fernlea, and act 
Mr. Anstruther on the poin 


shutting her up 
shall do that! I 
ch would save 


that on the same 
nlia was estab- 
+ of starting for 


the loveliest and 


a Ronald, laughing, 
I have seen the 


Fernlea, and put 


there won't be 


“Then I feel pretty certain she won't be 
ergaged before next January. It was an 
a will.” 

Norman opened his eyes. 

“Then you have heard its conditions?’ 

“J paid my shilling manfully for the 
leasure of perusing it. I have a taste for 
interesting eccentricities. 

« T¢ presses cruelly hard on me.” 

“Well! I mean to go to Fernlea for some 
weeks, I daresay I shall get quite intimate 
with the Daventrys. Lady Julia knows I am 
not a marrying man, and you are well aware 
of my shocking objection to matrimony, 80 
you need not feel jealous if I do see your 
divinity pretty often.” 

He was as good as his word. He went down 
to Fernlea as an artist, and no one suspected 
he was the only son of a lady with ten thou- 
sand a. year. — Julia patroniced him, and 
the neighbourhood generally ; took.a fancy to 
the frank, open-faced stranger, and welcomed 
him heartily to whatever gaieties were going on. 
No one ever suspected Mr. Yorke of any serious 
motives in staying at the village inn, Pro- 
bablyj he had a small private income, and 
was not altogether dependent on the graceful 
productions of his brash; but that he was the 
chosen confidanté of Miss Daventry's lover, 
and the guardian appointed by lazy, careless 
Jack Howard to send reports of the little 
sister’s happiness no one dreamed. 

Mr. Yorke never troubled himeelf to wait 
lunch for his friend. Norman’s habits were 
erratic. He wasted the whole day sometimes 
in trying to get a glimpse of his beloved. He 
worked after a fashion of his own, sitting 
down to his desk at ten, and not rising from it 
till the small hours of the morning. His pen 
was mostly idle in the daytime, and so his 

sionate pursuit of Joan had at least one 
advantage— it did not interfere with his pro- 
fession, 

He came in this afternoon about three, de- 
clared it was too hot to eat, but accepted a cup 
of the fragrant coffee which Ronald was enjoy- 
ing in company with & cigar. ‘The artist, who 
had worked for five good hours, considered 
himself entitled to make holiday that after- 
noon; and he leaned back in a large easy 
chair, the picture of luxurious indolence ; but 
the troubled, restless look on Norman’s face 
struck him at once, and he asked, kindly,— 

«“ What’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing!” 

«You look as if you were about to wage war 
against the whole world. Man alive, if that’s 
the consequence of falling in love, defend me 
from it! LIassure you, Ronald, if you go on 
at this rate you will soon be & travelling 
skeleton—a kind of living moral of the wisdom 
of Punch’s advice to those about to fall in love 
or to those about to marry—which was it ?— 
don’t!” 

“I believe you would make game of any- 
thing!” 

“ Not quite. I assure you, Norman, I am 
watching you with the most interested motives. 
So far from making game of your misfortunes 
I hope seriously to derive much comfort from 
them!” 

“ How?” 


« For the last twelve months my mother has 
troubled my life with the one desire that I 
should choose a wife. When you get even & 
little more woe-begone than at present I want 
you to go to lunch with her. I shall then 
politely, standing side by side with you, request 
her to look first on this picture and then on 
that, and ask if, on the whole, she does not 
think the calm, self. possessed folk who don't fall 


in love have the best of it.” 
“You know my case is exceptional.” 
“T hope so!” 


You mean you hope there can't be many 
wills quite so iniquitous as the late Squire's!” 


hy 


Well, not exactly 
«* What then ?”’ 
“You won't relish it ! ¥ 


arrant coquettes in the world as Joan Daven- 


* Ronald!” 

“J wanted not to tell you, but you would 
make me speak.” 

“ She is nothing of the sort!” 

The artist shrugged his ehoulders, 

‘s I believe she cares for you.” 

‘*T am sure of it!” 

«« And she believes in your affection |” 

“‘ She has perfect faith in me!” 

“: Precisely. Then, why does she keep you in 
such suspense? Why doesn’t she accept you?” 
“ You know the conditions of the will?” 
“Ido; and I maintain that, in the strict 
letter of the law, Joan Daventry has already 
forfeited her inheritance. How can she think 
of herself as ‘free and unshackled by any sort 
of matrimonial engagement’ when she knows 
perfectly well she has promised to be your wile, 
I call it dishonesty, and nothing lesa!” 

‘ We are not engaged.” 

Ronald looked at him sharply. 

“Do you consider yourself free to marry 
anyone else?”’ 

“J shall never want to!” 

“ That is begging the question, but I can pat 
it in anotherform. Supposing Miss Daventry 
passes the ordeal of her birthday, safely gains 
her inheritance, and a few monthe later marries 
Sir Murray Macgregor, should you be conten’ ? 
chest you hold her ‘free’ to do so?” 

ss a: 

“Then, my dear boy, the case is perfectly 
clear. Ifshe is not free to marry anyone else 
she must be bound to you, and, being so bound, 
she has not the remotest right to Fernlea !” 

‘J think you are hard on her, Yorke,” 

«‘ Frankly I don’t like her, Austruther !” 

« But you don’t ‘like’ any woman!” 

«Well, then, I don’t trust ber!” 

“Why not?” 

Ronald puffed away at his c'gar for some 
moments without speaking; at last ho said 
slowly,— 

“« Lady Julia has had the sole training of 
Miss Daventry—at least, I always heard 0.’’ 

‘‘ She bas been like a mother to her!” 

«‘ With the result that her stepchild resem- 
bles her more closely in mind and character 
than many daughters do their own mothers. 
To my idea, Norman, Lady Julia is & perfec’ 
type of what Miss Daventry will become.” 

“ Tt’s no use talking to you, you are £0 pre- 
judiced. I can’t think why you go to Fernlea 
at all. I’m sure your visits can't be any 
pleasure to you!” 

«T go for the child’s sake.” 

‘Nita? She isn’t exactly a child,” 

“I pity her more than I ever thought to 
pity a fellow-creature. If you were not per- 
fectly infatuated, Norman, you mast sea that 
Lady Julia’s neglect of Nita cries shamo on 

« Girls of that age are always tiresome.” 

«‘ Much you know of it.” 

«And Lady Jalia has spent a fortune on 
that child's education.” 

Ronald raised his eyebrows. 

‘Jack Howard tells a different story; he 
says the nuns took his sister for a quarter of 
their usual terms on account of her musical 
talents.” 

«J don’t want to find fault with her,’’ said 
Norman, slowly. “1 have seen very little of 
her. She may be & good sort of girl, but she 
can’t compare with my glorious Joan $." 

Mr. Yorke gave up the point. 

« And how do you intend to proceed regard- 
ing your ‘glorious Joan.’ I suppose you raw 
her this morning? Did you lay down any plan 
for the next few months?” 

Norman bit his lips. 

« She said we must wait till January.” 

“he declined to risk her fifty thousand 
a-year for any sach paltry considerations a8 
love |" 

“Tt was not for herself. She says Lady 
Julia loses a very large sum of money unless 
the conditions of the will are complied with.” 
«Then, in plain English, you have had your 


g 





“J like plain 8 





g- 
« Well, then, I hope there are not many such 


congé?"” 
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“Not at all. Weshall meet as often as we 
can—but we are not engaged. We are both 
free."’ 

‘‘ And if the beauteous Joan uses her free: 
dom next January to marry Murray Mac- 
gregor, you have promised not to feel ag- 
grieved. There, Norman, I won’t bother you 
any more; it’s not fair to worry a fellow 
when he’s down, and though -I’m invited to 
dine at Fernlea to-night, you need not have 
any jealous apprehensions, for I'll promise 
faithfully not to make love to Miss Daven- 
try.” 

“I wish they had asked me.” 

“I wish they had. Norman, can you put 
your love affairs out of your head for a minute, 

answer a plain question ?” 

“T'll try.” 

“Then do you honestly like Lady Jalia? 
You need not think of her as Joan's mother. 
There is not the slightest tint of blood between 
them. Pat the heiress quite out of the ques- 
tion, and tell me—as a woman, do you like 
Lady Julia Daventry?” 

‘I am not sure that I do.” 

‘¢ And I am certain that I detest her!” 

* You've no cause.”’ 

“I never see that woman,’’ went on Ronald 
Yorke, half dreamily, ‘‘ without thinking of 
an evil angel! *' 

“ That's rather strong, Ronald.” 

“Is it? Lady Jalia has had beauty, rank, 
youth, and wealth. She has enjoyed the best 
gifts that ever come to woman, and yet she is 
hard and stern toher own child— deceitful and 
crafty to the world at large!" 

“‘ Bhe's a very fascinating woman ! ”’ 

‘* There is a secret in her life.’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense! her whole life is an open book. 
She was a flighty girl, and had a miserable 
time with her first hasband. Happiness came 
to her with William Daventry, whom she had 
foved in childhood; and since his death she 
has devoted herself, mind and soul, to the 
girls!” he went on, more energetically. ‘* Her 
whole time has been sacrificed to them. I 
don’t believe her most inveterate enemy could 
find a fault with Lady Julia’s conduot since 
her widowhood ! ” 

Ronald Yorke smiled. 

“Then why does she never look people in 
the face?—and why does any sudden noise 
alwaya make her tremble?” 

* She is not strong.” 

‘' She enjoys robust health!" 

“Hang it all, Yorke, if you have such a 
precious bad opinion of her, you ought not to 
go and eat her dinners! ”’ 

There was something in this reasoning, 
Ronald admitted, but not sufficient to prevent 
his walking up to Fernlea at the appointed 
hour. 
but the lawyer, James Gray. 
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“‘ Well,” demanded Ronald, lightly, “you | 


have been domesticated here four. and-twenty 
hours. Have you come round to my way of 
thinking? Do you admit that they make a 
Cinderella of little Nita?” 

Mr. Gray looked cautiously around. 
really seemed to Ronald he was afraid of the 
curtains concealing eavesdroppers, so careful 
was his survey. 


shrewdly at Mr. Yorke, ‘I shall be thankfol 
to be back in London. 


with my welcome and entertainment, yet I 


wish with all my heart I had never set foot in | 


Fernlea Hall!” 

Ronald started. ‘This was more than he had 
expected. 

‘* Don’t you hit it off with Lady Julia? ” he 
inquired, confidentially. 
ladies usually swear by you. 
my mother chant your praises!” 

The lawyer sighed. 

‘If only I felt sure of your discretion !”’ 

“You may,’’ said Mr. Yorke, dropping his 
light, mocking tones. 
serious and thoughtfal too, You may trust 
me,”’ 

‘*T believe this house is haunted!” 

“ Nonsense !” 


**T assure you I can be | 


| 
Tt 


The lawyer drew himself up to his full 
height, and looked most deeply offended. 

“TI was right,” he said, bitterly. ‘You are 
too young and frivolous for serious conversa- 
tion!” 

“I am neither,” protested Ronald; “but 
confess it was enough to take my breath away 
for you to inform me, in that mournfal tone, 
that poor old Fernlea was haunted! There, I 
promise not to langh again.” 

“The first night I was here,’’ proceeded 
Mr. Gray, when he was interrupted. 

** You've only been here one evening. Why 
can’t you say point-blank last night?” 

“Tm sure it seems months !"’ said Mr. 
Gray, apologetically. ‘‘ Well, last night I had 
came down rather late to seek a book from the 
library, when I heard voices. I confess my 
attire was imperfeot—quite primitive, in fact— 
not elegant enongh to meet the scrutiny of my 
fair hostess. I backed into the darkness of an 
empty room, bat I distinctly heard Lady 
Jalia's voice. It was just midnight.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“ Lady Julia remarked: to-day she was un- 
usually tired last night, and was in bed and 
asleep by eleven. Miss Nita was saying she 
tapped at her mother's door about that time, 
and could get no .answer."’ 

‘‘That proves no ghost story, but that our 
hostess had some special reason for insisting 
. Perhaps she does not 
care for the young ladies to know how late it 
is before she retires! ” 

The lawyer shook his head, 

« That's notall !" 

‘‘ Well? I see [ have mistaken the dimner- 
hour, and come at seven instead of half-past, 
80 that we are quite safe from any interrup- 
tion. Do finish your story.” 

“Tt was so hot this afternoon,” began the 
lawyer, half apologisingly, “and I was very 
tired—I assure you it’s a thing I don’t do 
often. I thought I would take off my coat 
and have a nap.” 

“A most praiseworthy resolution,” ‘said 
Mr, Yorke, without the vestige of a smile. 
“‘T only hope the ghostly intrader with whom 
you endow Fernlea did not disturb your 


‘I locked the door," went on Mr. Gray; 
“the window was open at the top, but the 
blind was down. It was morally impossible 
anyone could have entered that way!” 

“ Certainly !” 

‘‘ When I awoke a—a female was standing 
by my bed.” 

“Good gracious, how embarrassing! ” 
exclaimed Roland, with well-feigned sym- 


| pathy, which did not impose.on the lawyer, 
There was no one in the drawing-room | i 


‘and how trying to"your modesty! TI think 


| myself,” went on the young man with praise- 


worthy gravity, “'Previdence ought, in the 
interests of morality, to tell off male ghosts to 
haunt our sex, and permit the fair ghostesses 


; to intrade only on the ladies.”’ 


** You are laughing.” 


‘“‘T am perfeotly grave. In fact, I am hang- 


| ing on your words! A more thrilling story I 


I can’t find a fault | 


| 


| in the sheet for her eyes and nose. 
| not see any other feature. 


never heard! Do go on; what was the— 


| the apparition like? Pray describe her!” 
“JT think,” and his keen eyes glanced , 


“ She was tall and thin, and wrapped from 
head to foot in a thick white sheet.” 

‘* How delicious! Quite the orthodox attire 
for a ghost. And her face?” 

**T could not see it. There were holes cut 
I conld 
She may have 


| been dark or fair, stout or thin, pale or 
: T can say nothing but that she was tall.” 


** You ought to; old | 
You should hear | 


{ 
! 


! 
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‘‘ Tt might have bean a man!”’ 

‘“‘No. One band escaped from the sheet, and 
in fact held up its train! That hand was 
feminine, I can swear.”’ 

“And what did thie—this extraordinary 
female want? I suppose you asked?”’ 

‘At first I thought I must be dreaming, 
then I managed to esk who she was!” 

“‘ And she replied ?”’ 

“A faithfal friend of the Daventrys, who 
fears a sore danger threatens them. Take 


bat I assure you I 


‘ least superstitious, but it 





————= 
this pxcket, and swear to keep it unopened 
until Joan Daventry comes of age !’’ 

Very business-like for a ghost! I hope you 
consented, and took the packet ?” 

“T took it, and I promised to keep it un. 
opened until Joan’s next birthday, and never 
to mention its contents in the meanwhile to 
any member of the family.” Ronald gave q 
start. ‘What's the matter?” 

“ Nothing—go on.” 

‘‘'There's nothing more to say. I know 
you'll say I ought to have seized hold of the 
sheet or on the one visible hand and held my 
visitor captive, le I screamed for assist. 
ance! Yon'll’say I should have insisted on 
knowing her name, and how she got there; 

simply couldn't. I wasn’t 

htened, but——"’ . 

f course you were not frightened,” said 
Ronald kindly, and rather unsteady, for he 
felt sure, from the very tone of the lawyer's 
voice, he had been in abject terror, though he 
was too proud to confess it. 

“T was not frightened in the least,” pursued 
the lawyer, ‘‘ but it was a terrible shock to 
my nerves. I seemed perfectly ]-bound, 
I could no more move than though T had besn 
paralysed, and I believe I would ‘have pro 
mised bas, almost to get rid of her.” 

“ A laced ™ 


“Well, I promised to také care of the 
packet and not to open it or to any of 
the Daventrys about it till Joan's birthday; 
then she—d ” 

“Through the le?” 

**Oh, dear no! unlocked the door, and 
went out like a Obristian. If I had not been 
so bewildered I would have gone after her, 
but the truth is, my one feeling was relief at 
getting rid of her. Iassure you I felt quite 
worn out,” 

And you are sure it really happened— 
positive it could not have been a dream ?” 

‘Mr. Yorke, I have tried hard to believe it 
was a dream, for I’ve always held out there 
are no such things as ghosts; aad how could 
anyone but a ghost get through a locked door ? 
I'd gladly and gladly think it a dream ; bat if 
it was how did I get this? ” 

He took from bis pocket ‘a square ao 

addressed, in a clear, hand to Mr. 
James Gray, Garden Court, Temple, and 
sealed with red wax, bearing the impression 
5 wnnig Mie oy be a ae or ae Mr. 
Gray fio enve! nervously, as 
though not quite sure it was harmless. 
‘«] shall take it'to the post to-morrow and 
register it to myself in London, with a private 
note to my man ; It's tobe locked up tilt 
I return. I conldn't keep it here. I should be 
expecting the ghost every night to ask if I had 
got it safe!” 

“* It's very strange!” ‘ 

“ Strange is not the word for it ; it’s mys- 
terious !|"’ : 

“ You would know the voiseagaia?” 

“No; because it had a strong foreign 
accent, which might have been assumed.’ 

They heard the rastle of ladies’ dresses, 
their tte-d-téte would son be interrapted. 
Ronald had only time for one brief criticism 
of his friend's narrative. : 

“ J don't like it! "he said, emphatically. 

“Nor do 1!” ‘and there was no doubting 
the lawyer's earnestness. ‘If it wasn't for 
fear of offending Lady Julia I declare I'd go 
down and sleep at theinn. Iknow I shalln't 


close my eyes.” 

At any rate, he had given Ronald Yorke 
plenty to think about, That erratic young 
man had been deeply interested in Fernlea 
before, but since Mr. Gray's revelations this 
interest increased. ‘Ronald was’ not in the 
did strike him 49 
remarkable that two separate people should 
have urged him to come to Blanksbire, _ 
now a third had confided a strange secre 
to him. He ‘felt more and more con: 
vinced (though he could not, like James 
Gray, a convert to the sey) 
of ghosts) that some great mystery - 
hang over Fernlea, and that his own m- 
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ression was correct when he asserted there 
ae a secret in Lad Julia’s past. He was 
an idle man; that is,bis work could be done 
aa well at Perniea as elaewhere ; and as he 
took Nite Daventry into he 
a firm resolution that 
Fernlea Anme until, Joam Daventry came of 


age. ; 
o very plessant @inner party. There 
“ims quate, and Lady Jolis 


were some country 
ppeared to great asa graceful, dig- 
> The-widemed Lady Macgregor 










niied hestess. a D 
and her son were among the visitors. Sir 
Mornay, in ofhierank, took Lady Julia 
in todinmer ; ‘ke bad Joan on his other 
side there was. no need for him to ag rawr - 
fonkune’s treasment. was very cheer 
talked a good: talked well. Mr. Gray 
and Ronald 3 “men of the world, 
betrayed @enbt lurking in their | 
minday . hing went merrily 


N 

expented / ballad. As the 
notes of Demmtifel rich soprano fell: 

on their: piamgue was silenced, every 

eye nested om ight delicate creature— 

her faqeao: ression, framed by waves 

of vs 


tur” cried Lady Macgregor 
to Lady Julia, when the last sound had died 
away, # genius! I never 
knew Mir. Daventry saae:-musical !"’ 

“ He was - the mother, quietly. 
“1 don’t thimi Be could even tell one tune 
from another.” 

Lady Macgregor looked annoyed. She had 
been at school with her hostess. 


“ And you would not even be tanght your 


notes. How very odd the child should be a 
geuius |” 


“Sheis not!"’ said Lady Jalia,with a dark, } 
; room.” 


lowering look in her eyes, as they rested on 
Natalie. 

“ You must net, spoil her, please, dear Lady 
sy She is. quite conosited enongh 
al y.” 

It was said openly, and Nita heard it, as, 
indeed, she was meantto. She flashed crim- 
son, and Ronald Yorke saw her eyes were. wat 
with tears. 

In another moment he was at her side, 
inviting her to show him the conservatory. 
Mr. Yorke detested: young ladies, but, if any 
one had called his present conduat inconsis- 
-_ he would have retorted Nita was a 
child. 

She brightened up.as he led her through the 
beautifal array of flowers, and. talked to her 
. ren her brother’ was. very near Nita's 

eart. 

“I suppose he will be home soon?” said 
Ronald, presently ;‘* he mnet mise you.all,’’ 

“This is not hia home, yon: know?” said 
Nita, wistfully. “I don’t think. mamma. will 
let him come to Fernlea, You see Jack is 
not a Daventry!” 

“But you are all one family ?”’ 

Her answer aurprieed him. 

“I think I'm glad Jack is not a Daventry. 
Mamma is always telling us how good and 
brave the Daventrys were, but,” -and she 
shook her head, ‘I don't Jlike- what. I hear 
of them. You know my grandfather sent his 
brother starving frem the door, and a curse 
has rested on Fernlea ever since. 1 wonld 
much rather bave been born a Jones or 
Brown, or some humble family that. didn’t 
have a curse,’’ 

_"'The curse will never fall on yau, 
Natalie!" said Ronald. Yorke, gravely ; “be 


sure of that.’’ 
* Jack he will never let. it; but for 


says 
all that I don’t like to think of the family 
feud, and all the trouble it bnnngh Joan 
laughs at me, and.says I am-stupid and fanci- 
pyle I never like to go by the room 
“TI thought the curse was spoken from the 


dinner he registered 
he would remain at the 


ke gentlemen joined 
om, when the first, 


pressed to sing. | 
heard her, and; 








hall? I had no idea it affected any particular 
room!” 

_ vere to a her breath. 

“The is that Duke Daventry’s room 
has ay maha ever since; that none of 
the 'usurpers—I suppose our part of the family 
are the usurpers—can sleep there without the 
risk of a visit from theold nurse who spoke 
the curse. There is an idea that whenever 


anything is going to happen to the Daventrys 


she appears in that room.” 

‘* And do you believe if?” 

Nita shivered. 

“ Phe nows said there were no ghoste really, 
and I dom believe there are; but, all the 
same, Eg@hould not like to-sleep in that room, 
and I newer go pst the door after dark if I 


Cam 
uc anyone ever seen anything ?”’ 
shook her head. 
* e is me-telling. Our old nurse used 


to may that screams were heard in that room 


heautifal young aunt, the Con- 
Haly;and that for days before 


Se: 
Fo sponte: death the sound of foot- 


be heasd quite plainly whenever 


| you passed the doar ; bat.Jamet is very super- 
seat y supe 


“Oh, She bad neverheen out of Biank. 
abixe she went with mother. 
They-say I cy to her no-other 
nurse would me, She has been with us 
in all our'wanderings. When I was at the con- 
vent alltihose: years, Janet used to come once 
a month te-ses if bwanted anything, and take 
me out. Tt iswery- wrong, I daresay, but F 
seem to know Jamet really far better tam, 
mamma and Joan.” 

“She must be very fond of you?” 

“Mother says she ils me. When we 
came here they wa to give me Duke 
Daventry’s bedroom, but nurse said it would 

me nervous, s0 now it is just.a spare 


An inspiration came to Ronald. 

“Is Mr, Gray sleeping there?” 

‘**‘ How could you gness it? Nurse chose it 
for him; she often manages honszehold matters 


namé, as he often did, in simple forgetfulness. 
‘Believe me no tronble will befall you here, 
and someday you and I shall laugh together 
over your dismal forebodings, because you 
know we are to be friends.always. You mustn't 
throw me over when you leave Fernlea !”’ 

“TIT expect you will leave it first? ’’ 

“No. I mean to stay quitea longtime. It 
is a famous place for painting, such splendid 
ro =< such a nice quiet time for work ! 
I shouldn't be surprised if I stayed till spring! ’’ 
5 a work very hard!” said Nita, pity- 
ingly. 

Ronald smiled. The commiceration:was so 
pleasant he did not disclaim his regret to it. 

‘A man must work,” he answered, ‘if he 
is to be good for anything,” 

“‘ But some men don't need to work!” 

He smiled. 

“ You mean some of ushayve fortunes without 
earning them? I shouldm’t care for that! I 
never had any Gesire to hea rich.man!’’ 

‘“‘It is ever so. much nicer to be poor.. People 
pity me sometimes because I am poor, and 
— is an heizses; but I like being myself 

8 ” 

“ hee W ” 

Nita looked lovingly at a white lily before 
she angwered,— 

“I don’t think I was:made'to bea great lady, 
like mother aud.Joan. I usedto fancy I should 
be quite happy in the comvent singiag im the 
choir, but.sings I came 4o England I have 
changed my mind. I should like'to be a mmsic- 
mistress.’ 


“ You!” 

Be ae ile gt a Ragen 
very. id wb many things, bnt 
‘con play. It would not be robbing ila so 
let them pay me to teach their chi!dren!"’ 

“Bat you are a child yourself!” 

“T am a woman nearly! Oh, Mr. Yorke! if 
‘only mamma would Iet us go away, Nurse 
‘Janet and I. If only she would let us earn 
{our own living! I would have a tiny cottage 
somewhere, with a garden fall of flowers. 
Narze would keep the bouze while I gave my 
lessons; and, oh! how happy we should be! It 
‘ would bea real home, Do you think mother 





for mamma. She said no lawyer would be ' Wil! consent?” 


afraid of ghosts.”’ 
Mr. Yorke began to feel his scepticism as. 


sailed. He thought of the lawyer’s revela- ! 


| He shook his head. 


“T hope not!” 
*‘ How unkind.” 
* You are far too young. No, Natalie, you 


tion, and felt, t he least of it, 4 
me a rH De Sm eh A FS, Raa are made fora home life—a home of which 


fortable. 
‘*T like Mr. Gray,” he said, suddenly. “TI 
have known him a good many years, and 
proved his truth. If ever you needed a friend, 
Miss Nita, trust him.” 
‘* How strange you shou'd tell me so ! 


you shall be queen. bat someone else must 
‘earn it for you! Those little fingers were 
| never meant to toil for daily bread!” 

| J thought you would have helped me?” 


He she said, sadly. ‘‘ You have always been so 


said only this morning he would be glad al-|kind, and you used to call me yonr little 


ways. to help me for my father's sake. I won- 
der ”’—here the girl’s voice had a strange, far- 
off sonnd—“ why it is people seem always to 
think. I shall need help some day! Jack is 
always.wishing to get on that he might help 
me,and Nurse Janet says I have a coming 
trouble written on my face !”’ 

‘‘ Don’t heed her! ’’ said Ronald. hurriedly. 
‘* She has no right to say such things, - What 
trouble could come to a fair, innocent child 
like you?” 

Nita half. sighed. 

‘* You must not despise me,’’ she whispered, 
‘but I seem to feel it too. The first day I 
came to Fernlea, as we all drove up the avenue, 
I seemed to be seized with a sudden _presenti- 
ment that a great sorrow would come to me 
in this house.” 

‘¢ That's nonsense!” said Mr. Yorke, firmly. 
‘¢ You'd been worrying your head with thoughts 
of -the family fend, and your nurse’s old 
ghost story! Depend upon it, Miss Natalie, 
if-was nothing but a fancy !” 

She: looked so fair and innocent—so pure 
and trne—that a great admiration mingled 
with the pity he had always felt for her. 

“What a thousand pities she must.grow up 
intoa woman!" wag the young man’s peculiar 
reflection. ‘ She is such a.charming child!” 

“It is all right, Natalie,” he said, using her 


friend!” 

“So you are; but I won't have my little 
friend tiring herself to death! It would be 
{nearly as bad as seeing her shut herself up ia 


'a Frenchconvent. I should write to Jack and 
| protest !”’ 


“I mnst go in,” said Nita, suddenly. 
“ Mother will think I.am lost!" 

Ronald looked into the sweet, violet eyes, 
and read a reproachful Jook iv their depths. 

“You are vexed with me ?”’ : ‘ 

“Te is only you think me so stupid, so 
worthless; I am fit for no good, for nothing 
but idleness !”’ : f 

«I think you are fit for anything, Nita,” he 
said, soberly; ‘‘and I believe you will have 
more work offered you than you possibly can 
do. I believe, Nita, that the home which gets 
you into it will be better and nobler than 
other homes ; but I can’t say I should like to 
see you living-alone in a cottage with ovly an 
old servant to protect you, and giving music- 
lessons. It is. nota life I would like for my 
sister.” 

‘* Have you a sister?” 

“No; nor brothereither. I am that melan- 
choly thing—an only son, and I have the best 
mother in the world, only we can’t be to- 


ther |” Y 
ar You can’t afford it?” asked Nita,.simpty ; 
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‘but things are so cheap here, and there are 
such sweet little cottages !’’ 

The idea of the Honourable Mrs. Yorke 
domiciled in one of the tiny cottages in Fernlea 
village was almost too much for the son’s 


gravity. 

“It is not that. At least, not entirely! 
Since her widowhood my mother has never 
cared for the country. All her friends are in 
London!" 

‘* But don’t you live there?” 

‘No. It would be a terrible drawback to 
one of my profession to live always among 
bricks and mortar. It is rather hard on the 
mater; I believe she often wishes my paint- 
brushes further.” 

‘“‘ And that is your trouble?” said Nita, balf- 
wistfally. ‘We all have something, I evup- 
pose?” 

The girl was unusually silent while Nurrce 
Janet was undressing her. Nita was very 
fond of the old servant, who, besides, caving 
her life by devoted nursing in some childish 
ailment, had for ten years been the one link 
between her and home only. 

As nuree was brushing out her soft hair she 
chanced to look up, and caught a glimpse of 
her face. It was pale and stern; her eyes 
seemed almost unnaturally bright, as though 
there was a fever light in their sparkle. 

‘‘ Nurse, how strange you look!” and then 
gently, ‘*do go to bed! I amsure you are ill,” 

‘* My head aches sadly, Miss Natalie,” said 
the woman, quietly, “and I feel tired, and if 
you don’t mind I will leave you now and go 
to bed.” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” said Nita, 
promptly. ‘'Ob, Janet! why did you sit up? 
Iam sosorry I kept you waiting, but I went 
into the conservatory, and I did not know how 
late it was.” 

‘It’s hard on eleven,’’ said Nurse, ‘‘and a 
lovely night, Miss Natalie! The moon is at 
he fall 


é full. 
She, raised the blind and lookedfout ‘for a 


panilamaniiaiia 
Ae Hh 


, THE GHOST AT FERNLEA.—THE MYSTERIOUS PACKET. ] 


| moment on the fair scere. It was early in 
August, and the beautiful grounds of Fernlea 
locked almost weirdly lovely, bathed in the 
si) ver splendour of the moon. 

Nita repeated her apologies. 

“No, my dear, it’s no matter,” said the 
nurse, kindly, “don't fash yourself. I was 
thinking to-night, Miss Nita, you and I have 
never had a harsh word, or an unkind thought 
between us; you've always believed in your 
old nurse, dear, baven’t you?” 

“And I always shall,” said Nita, softly. 
‘* You know, Janet, you seem more like my 
real mother than mamma.” 

Janet stroked the soft hair fondly. 

‘Miss Nita,” she eaid, sadly, “if ever any- 
one should tell you I wrorged you, if they 
should come and bring evil tales of me, my 

retty, I only ark you to remember I’ve always 
oved you, end 1’d not let anyone harm a hair 
of your head if it was ever so!”’ 

Nita flung her arms round the woman’s 
neck and kissed her as she bade her good- 





night. 

“I shall come the first thing to-morrow 
morning, nurse, to cee how you are! I am glad 
your room is £0 near,”’ 

It was at the end of the corridor, with only 
a little sitting-room between it and Nita’s 
chamber. All these other rooms ccmmunicated 
with each other, besides having a door open- 
ing on to the corridor. 

t was the custom for the door between 
Nita’s bedroom and the little sitting-room to 
be always open, but the one between the Jatter 
and Nurse Janet's territory was kept rigor- 
ously locked ; tke key reposing in Lady Julia’s 
keeping, for she considered her young 
daughter rather too devoted to the faithful 
servant. 

Nita was up early the next morning. It 
was hardly seven o’clock when she left her 
room and went to Janet’s door. To her eur- 
price no answer came. She tried again and 





again, with precisely the same result, 





Rather alarmed she went into the sitting, 
room, and listened—no sound came. Then the 
happy thought seized her of fitting the key of 
her own door into the lock of that between the 
sitting-room and nurse’s bedroom, for she 
fe the sharp reproof that would greet her 
if she disturbed her mother to demand the 

a . 


ke . ' 
" To Nita's delight the lock turned and she 
entered. It was lovely day, and the August 
sunshine fell full into the room ; but the girl's 
face paled, and she shivered as though she bad 
entered an ice vault. 

The bed was made and had not been slept 
in. The nurse’s clothes were carefully folded 
ona chair; the candle, burnt to its socket, 
still gave a faint expiring glimmer. But there- 
was not slightest trace of the nurse herself. 

What had become of her? She had left 
Nita ill and tired, meaning to seek sleep at 
once. All her clothes were there—the very 
apron she had worn, and the neat grey dress 
which was her afternoon garb; but where was 
she ? Where had she gone at such an hour, when 
evidently ready to get into bed? And as 
though this was not ae enough another 
question faced poor Nita—she had to discover 
not only where Janet had , but how she 
managed her escape, since the two doors were 
both securely locked—the key of one in 
Julia’s keeping, that of the other left on the 
inside. There was no chimney in the room, 
and the window was 60 high as to prevent any 
thought of using it as a meansof egress. Had 
not the apartment itself been on the second 
story ! 

Nurse Janet, a‘ woman of mature age, of 
great common senge, and r, methodical 
ways, had vanished as completely asa ——. 
Poor Nita, fairly overwrought by the sboc 
of her discovery, sank into a low chair in her 
own sitting-room with a piercing shriek, for 
whatever else seemed doubtful this much was 
certain—she had lost her kind old friend ! 

(To be continued.) 
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NESTA’S MISTAKE. 


—=i0f—= 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was only a little village in ——shire, 
with a cluster of cottages nestling in a valley 
between two hills, from which the homes of 
the richer inhabitants, and here and there a 
farmer’s dwelling, looked down on those of 
their fellow-creatures, who knew no more of 
i the luxuries of life, further than that they had 
. to toil from morn to-night for a small pittance, 

that their more favoured brethren might enjoy 
them, And yet, if the truth were known, 
there was greater happiness known in their 
humble dwellings than within the walls of 
those more pretentious ones. 

Ata short distance beyond stood the village 
church, with its ancient porch all run over 
with green ivy, clinging around it and extend- 
ing to the with its turreted tower ; 
where the jackdaws built their nests, never 
frightened by the sound of the bells which 
Tang out each Sunday; and at times more 

joyous still when a wedding took place, or 
when its solemn toll spoke of another grave 
to be added to those already nearly filling the 
quiet churchyard, 

On the other side was the river, a large, 
Winding, silvery stream, with high rushes, 
which the children would weave into minia- 
ture baskets, growing each side, and forming 
& shelter for the swans from the mid-day sun ; 
Whilst they sailed majestically on its ripplin 
bey in places where the soft green lawn o 
a Owners came sloping down to the water’s 


Ves oe oO ee oS” 


oa Tees, or coal-wherries, as they were 
ed there, was the chief craft passing up 
and down, more than one yacht being rarely 
» on its surface; and that one belonging, 

persons, to the Reverend Nathaniel 
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[A FATEFUL INTRODUCTION !] 


Wardroper, who was much more at home on 
board, his white hands taking in the reefs of 
a sail, than he was in the pulpit discoursing a 
sermon, 

The sea had been his ambition from boy- 
hood, but it had been denied him; for an 
uncle who had the living at Northwick in his 
gift, decided to present it to this, his youngest 
and favourite nephew, to the mortification of 
Nathaniel himself, who groaned in his spirit 
when he heard of his uncle’s generosity, that 
doomed him to the quiet, uneventful life 
against which his spirit rebelled. 

But no other course was open to him, so he 
took holy orders ; and in due time came to 
Northwick as its Rector. There was only one 
thing which in any way reconciled him to 
his fate. It was a rich living, out of which 
he could keep a curate to do the work of the 
parish; and provided he preached once a week 
to a scanty congregation, he considered he 
had done all that was required of him. 

His eyes glistened with pleasure when he 
first feasted them on the blue water flowing 
so near to where the Rectory stood, it pas- 
sing in his mind at once how he could in 
some way compensate himself for being thus 
placed in a position so at variance with his 
inclination. 

So leaving the school, the choir, the sick, 
and the dying to the care of his underpaid 
curate, Nathaniel at once set about purchas- 
ing a yacht (for it was lovely summer weather) 
which had been advertised for sale, his head 
so filled with jibbooms and mainsails that it 
was with difficulty he could collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to perform his weekly 
task of copying the sermon of some eminent 
divine, and placing it carefully in the black 
case made to receive it. 

The Rectory certainly was dull toa man 
still young, of Nathaniel’s temperament, not- 
withstanding its pretty sloping lawn and full- 
leaved beeches, A ey | t branches 
almost to its surface; and he shuddered when 





he considered what it would bein the winter 

when the trees would be bare, his beloved 

yacht with her white sails furled away in 

the boat-house; and he shut up with no 

society but that of old Mrs. Brand, his house- 

k r, and the young curate, whose face itself 
of nothing but death and judgment. 

However, sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof, he inwardly commented, whilst mak- 
ing preparatione for a short cruise, the while 
he gave instructions to Mr. Farrell to order 
whatever he thought necessary from the Rec- 
tory larder for the sick in the parish, not to 
forget the wedding which was to be solemnized 
the following Whit-Monday, and the faneral 
of old Sykes, the blacksmith, fixed to take 
place the day after ; and then, with his port- 
manteau and sketch-book he started. 

There were many places of interest in the. 
neighbourhood to which his friend did justice, 
and with the yacht—like a thing of life scud- 
ding the silvery water with its tiny ripples, 
the blue heavens above re therein— 
Nathaniel forgot all in his full enjoyment of 
the present. 

His crew consisted of a man and boy, from. 
whom he gained all that was to be known of 
the country through which the blue river 
twisted and turned ; when, as was often the 
case, they would lay at anchor while he 
sketched such and such a spot, with the white 
sails flapping lazily in the summer air, and 
the waves gurgling under her bows. 

“That, sir, that be the seat of Sir Henry 
Muscaver,” was the man’s reply, in anewer to 
his inquiry respecing a large red-bricked man- 
sion just peeping from between the trees which 
bordered down almost to the river itself. It’s 
a gloomy-looking place enough, fer since the 
death of her ladyship, Sir Henry has led the 
life of a hermit—never seen—no company, 
they say, and never stirrin’ out beyond his own 

ands.” ° 
“Was he very fond of his wife, then?” he 


asked, 
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«They say he just worshipped her,” the man 
answered; ‘‘an’ altho’ Miss Nesta is now 
eighteen year-old, her father scarce ever sees 
her, and they livin’ in the sange‘hense all the 
while,” 

‘Why, what was his resson? One would 
havethought be would have been devoted to 

ohil@ for the sake ef the mother,” 
Nathanielsaid, the while he.-wasanaking pre- 
parations:to.sketch the Priony,. #he name he 
was #old given to Sir 

“Far from that, sin,” was: 

i infamt the 


a rowing beat, which was beimg«teered as 
though with the full intemtiondfrunning her 
into the Mermaid, as the 

‘‘Look ont there 


Waste! Dtolfyou how it 
” 


Then, @urning to Nathaniel, *“Zam awfully 
sorry,” her companion continued, ‘‘ but my 
cousin here prides herself om her navigation, 
and had it not been for timely aid anim- 
promptu bath at least, if) motm..wateny grave, 
would have been the restii,”” 

‘It is too bad, Dick,” thay 


tarning from him and raising her eyes filled | 


with tears to Nathaniel. ‘ Don’t believe him, 
please, he kept teasing me the whole way, 
first telling me to pull one string and then 
the other, unti! I got confused, and pulled the 
wrong one.” 

‘Well, it might have been worse,’’ Natha- 
niel answered, holding ont his hand. ‘Allow 


of the Jlermaid, followed. by Dick, whilst the 
boy received: onders to bale her out. 

“It ia very, very kind!” Nesta said, who 
had by this time recovered her composure, 
whilst her cousin was dolefally i 
on his wet boots, and repenting himself, ofthe 
folly he hed committed. 

“T don't know what Mademoiselle will say,” 
she continned, totally disnegarding his dis- 
comfiture, and raicing her eyes pleadingly to 
the young Reotor, who had led them to the 
cabin below, where he supplied them. with 
refreshments, 

‘That is her French governess, aske-dragon 
I call her,” Dick explained, ‘“who-will. inflict 
all kinds of impositionson her,” and he 
jerked his headin she direction of his cousin, 


‘for coming with me.on the water, unless—” | 


and then he , 
“Unless what ?” Nathaniel asked. 


“ You wonld Jet your man return and in- | 


vite her to join as,here.”’ 
“ And you think that wonld conciliate her ?” 
he laughed. 


“Oh, yes, if: yon: would only. makeup some — 


story that it was your fault; that wewere 
walking by the. edge, when Nesta slipped; and 


you saved her from-falling inte the river, and | 


all that, when she would become ravissant, 
and you charming,” and-the:-boy shragged: his 
shoulders in his mimiory of what the Fzench- 
woman would do. 

‘* You see, we ran away when she had fallen 
asleep over a novel she wag reading, under 


the beech tree,” Nesta, added, looking up at . 
| 


Nathaniel with frightened eyes. 

“‘ My dear young lady,'’ he said, ‘‘ I will do 
allI can for you,if you will only tell me who 
ae > and where Mademoiselle is to be 

ound.” 


+ “ but bef ‘look at: youramgmaintance ; buf ther 
a my where. roek girls, onl et 
to befound, foralthongh } indoors ; veil. awed you to my dressing. 
cm hurry you [do not, think it | room, Mir: I assure you I haye 
8 vemain longer them yeu: oan help |. ito. the moment, anj 
rections | wai 


——— Se = 

‘‘Oh! how stupid!” she rejoined, blushing.| ‘‘ We will speak about that by-and.b 

“I quite forgot! Iam Nesta Muscaver, andj Nesta.” he answered, twitching himself van 

papa lives in that red house yonder, you ca her, and turning to Nathaniel, —” 

just see through the trees,” and she was about} 1 am delighted to see you, 

to advance from the cabin to show him where, }ropem;and he extended his han 

when her eyes fell on an open sketch/book,, the hex his thanks for the sor 

first picture presenting itself—that. of her}rende is daughter. 

own home, “Dick ought to be ashamed of himsl; 
“Why you‘hmve been drawing it inchalks! ” | taking her ows.on the water, neither of then 

she cried, deligtitedly. ‘‘Do let me show more. about a boat than a bos 

to Dick!” p ube said. “ But ont of eyij 
“I have been making a few sketohes. for had\it not been for this litt), 

river,” headded, blushing almostas: ight never have had the pleasure 


the fish be kept 
e.” 


Be 
“Tam ather wae annoyed with 
‘I cannot remember where, but it to} you?” Nathanielignid to the gitl after, when 
me your face is familiar to; §-| they were in the: @rawing- room» awaiting the 
caver!” Nathaniel said, when; theexesp- | signal for dinner. 
tion of the boy who was engaged ait, Ser “ Oh, it's only papa's way,” shevanswared, 
were alone on the Mermaid awaiting 61a sad light comm into her soft eyes; “ for 
moiselle's arrival; “but when onoe seen,#6i5 | yon see as, unftammately, my coming into the 
nattia face likely to be forgotten.” world was the,eamse-of my mother leaving it, 
d, questioningly ; ‘but he has never: iven me-for the trouble! 
;: Seal : ght en him.” 
; “ beinggincumbent of “But, surely is so years since that 
” . _"Vhe does not thatite infinence his conduct 
“ Abt then, I remember,” she said. “ Wau towards yon new?” he said. 
‘seme when the church was reopened after, ‘Papa never forgets,” she answered, when 
its restoration, and the mew organ pealed the gong again sounding, and the Baronet 
through its aisles. You know weare but five making his appearance, all further conversa. 
_ miles away, and Northwick church is the ticn between them ceased, it drifting into the 
oldest within twenty. It was built in the’ neual dinner-table talk. 
time of one of the Edwards, I believe.” But it was late before the Rector returned 
But Nathaniel gave no heed to the c€ntury to his yacht, and the grounds around the 








| tured to-see the boat returning with thelitsle' All seemed so 


in which the first stone.of the holy edifice was Priory were bathed in the moonlight when he 


| laid he wae; thinking of a gielish figure.which crossed them to where she was lying to, n0 
me to assist you on board, for you see your | 
little boat. is; half filled. already with, water,” ; 
when witha spring she wan,soon on the deck | 


at the time had attracted his attention, and persuasions.on the-part of his host prevailing 

a pair of blue eyes which had hauntedhimafor on him to pass the night on shore. 

ae days after. The man and boy were fast asleep when he 
“Then we are-quite old friends!"’ heamid, came on board, affer-bidding adieu to Dick, 

laughing, while she let her hand dipover the who insisted on accompanying him to the 

side where they were seated into the water, ' water's edge; but it was long before he could 


| @ puff of wind catching-her-hair-and: tossing it pring himeel! tovseek “within the little 
down | -like a.shower of gold into his.face Kn : rare 


Leabin, remaining on deck, smoking 8 cigar, 
“You are quite sure you don’s feel cold?” | his thoughts. awhile: running to Nesta, ber 
he saked. | bine eyes haunting him as they did on that 
“Oh! no, she said, “net @ bit; andmy day when he first saw her in Northwick 

feet ane nearly dry now.’’ And then they ghurch 
aronnd, the moon- 


French lady in the stern. beams resting cnsdamm- amd énee, making it 
“Ohl ma chérie, it eas every vare dat I a: light as day; while a solitary bat 





| made-him alter-hia 


have looked for you,” she said, when after would at times flit by, and with the whirr of 
being introduced to Nathaniel, she embraced its wings disturb the stillness. 


‘ her pupil, Dick the while mimicking het | “What an idiot the man must be!” he ssid, 


from behind. ‘ Sir Henry has requested me'to himself, as his mind reverted to Sit 
to ask you to favour us with your company | Henry’s dielike to his beantifal daughter. 
at dinner,” she went on in her broken Eng- | « Poor little girl, it's hard lines, and no ms 
lish, addressing herself to. Nathaniel. take; and after eighteen years too! It 
At firat he thought to bave i incredible that a man could be euch ¢ 
hettieslon, ead as almost: ania so in| ” and then throwing away the end o! 
words, when & in ‘s blue eyes his-cigar he went below. , 
determination. ‘The next morning was bright clear, 9s those 
“T shall be most. happy,” he: said, when |had been before it; and the little crew vn 
Mademoiselie declaring Nesta would catoh her | board the Mermaid were astir betimes ened 
death if she didnot quickly return.to change | niel arousing himself from his sleep, 17 — 
| her clothes, the clergyman gave, orders to had dreamt of only Nesta, to drink in ra 
| weigh anchor, ani the Mermaid sailed to! puresoft air which came from over the hills in 
; whene the emerald green of the Priory | the distance. a 
da extended: to the river's brink; while} “We'll lay to here for to-day, Thompson, | 
i i he said to the man; “ for there sre one 
from the ganden.terrace, advanced to meet two spots I am anxious. to sketch. ~* 
_ them as they approached, the Frenchwoman| §o after the morning meal had — 
introducing guest. pared and disposed of, Nathaniel took 4 


Bat Nesta had stolen gently forward until| drawing materials, leaving the others in 
ry father stood, when btn I the little craft, and to laze awsy 


thought best. There wet? 
nw te aught Fe the neighboot. 


ject for 
hood, which would make # good subject 
his pencil, he considered. ‘They were %t 
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Se aimee nl - — 
far distant, so made up his mind to resort 
ither. { 
to puldcen were there before him, and for 
some time, whi selecting his chalks, he 
gat watcbiog them, as they would climb on 
the decayed walls and then jump down at the 
ril of life and limb; but the noonday sun 
was rising high in the heavens, and soon it 
would be too warm with no shelter to remain 
there with its rays pouring down on his de- 
yoted head; and he was. about. to commence 
when a large Newfoundland dog came bound- 
ing towards him, upsetting his arrangements 
in amost unsatisfactory fashion. 
“Come here, you bad dog!”’ 
He turned as the words fell on his-ear, and 





Miss Muscaver followed-in the animal's foot- 


wPr, Mr. Weellrenet. 5 on ~ rman gt j 
he said, extending and. ‘ pe he 
he has not done much. mischief,?”’ 

‘Nothing very serious,’ he replied, sto>p- 
ing to recover his. colours, and to hide the 
blugh which, like a.girl’s, had risen to his 


forehead. ‘‘I trust you are none the worse 
for your adventure of yesterday, Miss 
Nesta ?”’ 


“Oh, dear, no!” she answered, smiling. 
“And so you are going to sketch onr old 
abbey? Do les me see it when it is 
finished.”’ 

“Not only that,” he resusned, ‘* but should 
the copy prove worthy of your acceptance I | 
shall be only. too pleased to present you with | 
one, But what have you done with your | 
bodyguard? or have you ventured out with 
your dog alone as-escort ?”’ i 

“Ob, Cesar and, L take many.a stroll to- : 
gether, don’t we, old fellow?” she.said, patting | 
the dog’s head, he. looking up the while, half- 
jealous that a stranger should.share her smiles. 
“ You see Dick is studying for his exam.; he | 
is going to bea , you know, so had to 
return to London,., starting very early this 
morning, while poor Mademoiecelle cannot 
endare the, heat—I mean to-move-about in,” 

“ And Sir Henry, doesn’t he like it either ? ”’ 
Nathaniel asked. 

Ashade of sadness for a moment passed 
over her face, but. the. next it was gone. 

“Papa has letters to write,’ she said, and 
then they talked on-other topics, and she im- 
perceptibly entwining herself around his.heart, 
until he felt that. something other than chance 
had thrown them.together. 

What a loveless life, her:few years of exist- 
ence must have been, he thought; and she so | 
lovable left but to the care. of paidservants 
and this Frenchwoman, with no feeling in | 
sympathy with her own; and it was:then that | 
the desire to take. her.to his. bosom, to give her | 
his name, his ion, hig love, grew so | 
strong within him imthe days that followed | 
that he felt he could no longer meet her in 
the old way without d ing his passion, 
and knowing the fate. which awaited him, 

It was a fortnight now.since her collision 
With the Mermaid, and still the little vessel 
lay anchored at the foot of the Priory woods, 
only spreading. her. white-sailg when Sir Henry 
and his daughter, accompanied by Mademoi- 
selle on board, Nathaniel would take them on 
some excursion up the river, not. returning | 
till evening, when they would all adjonra to 
the Priory. itself, 

But Northwick was requiring his presence 
now, the time for hig;absence baving expired, 
and he knew that Mr. Farrell would become 
pn ing the. double daty thus devolving 

“ This has been the happiest. day I have ever 
iawn, andyet it is the, saddest!’ he said to 

esta, as togsther they sat by the open win- 
dow in the drawing-room, 
Pe: had pic-niced amid the ruing of the 
rs ag not until the. cool of the evening 
lite  28.t0® latedioner. But “they did but 
ittle justice. tothe meal, and now that even 
Was over. Sir Henny was taking his accustomed 
8p while the little French woman had begged, | 
" the ground of fatigue, tobe exonsed, leaving, 
ssta.and Nathaniel. alone, sufficiently awake , 











to carry on a conversation, their eyes wander- 
ing, as though fearful of meeting the glance of 
each, to the woods beyond, now becoming 
darkened in the growing gloom. 

‘* And why the saddest?” she asked, toying 
with the crimson tassel of the blind. 

‘* Because it may be the last I shall ever 
spend with you!” he answered. ‘I wonder 
if you will miss me as I shall miss you, Nesta,’’ 
he went on, coming so near until his hand 
rested on her coft, fair hair; and then as she 
did not answer, ‘Is there anything very in- 
tricate in the workmanship of that tassel ?”’ 
he asked. 

She looked up then, smiling, her eyes wet 
with hushed tears, whilst the tassel fell from 
her hands, to go bumping backwards and for- 
wards against the window-pane. 

‘“‘T was thinking how dull I should be when 
you are gone,” she'said. ‘*‘ They have been such 
pleasant days, these of the Jast fortnight |” 

“ Then you won't quite forget me?’’ 

His dark eyes had met hers then, as with 
one hand in each of his he stood awaiting her 


had had several excursions in the Mermaid, 
Mademoieelle acting as chaperone, and in- 
variably falling asleep beneath the influence of 
sun and water, when the lovers would in un- 
dertones speak of the happy future in store 
for them. 

The wedding was fixed for the first week in 
November—a month hei uring which time 
Nesta would frequently visit the Tower of 
Murtleborough, near to which the Priory stood, 
and where all but such dresses as were ordered 
from London that was necessary for the 
trousseau could be easily obtained. 

‘* My darling is. quite sure she will never re- 
pent?’’ be asked, one day, when on one of these 
occasions he had accompanied her, ‘ The 
wife of a country Rector can have but little 
gaiety. You do not think you will weary of 
a life thus spent? Day after day much the 
same,” 

‘What a droll idea, Nat!” she replied, 
raising her blue eyes lovingly to his. ‘‘ Away 
from the hills and the trees, the fields and 
the-river, I should be miserable; and then, 


| daughter's engagement 
| the knowledge-that he waea gentleman, and 


| own mind.” 


! become Mrs. Wardroper, and Nathaniel re- | 


+ 


| happy face. 





reply. dear, have I not you?” 

‘* Indeed—indeed, I never shall,” she re-| ‘‘ But you have seen so little of the world, 
turned, a dry sobshe could not control ending | Nesta!’ he went on, ‘‘so little of life,and I 
ia the emotion she was unable to hide further. am 80 much the older than you are, dear, that 

The next-moment:she was in his arms, her supposing yon should come across some other 
head with its wealth of yellow hair nestling more your own age, and you were to feel, 
on his broad shoulder, and he telling her | a8 perhaps you might do, that you had mis- 
how dear she had become to him in those’ taken friendship for love, that you had sacri- 
summer days passing but too quickly away. | ficed your yonth, discovering. when it was too 

| late, how you had deceived yourself even.” 

; “I shall think yon are the one who is re- 
} penting: Nat!” Sass in a tone, 
PTE i at nosooner ha words left her lips, 
— ait pry | than they were recalled, for in the eyes which 
Sm Henry readily gave his consent to his met hers was such a wealth of love and ten- 
; in fact, further than derness that she could uot mistake. 
‘‘Oh! Nat, dear, forgive. me!’ she asked, 
in a position to-keep her in the-styleto which looking pleadingly into his face, and then 
she: was, accustomed, he took butlittie. interest both turned to see advancing towards them 
as to who her future husband might be. | Dick, and with him a young man bat a few 

‘‘You,.don’t tink Mr. Wardroper ees. little years his senior, 
tooold?'’ Mademoiselle asked. bim,whoin her, ‘ Halloo, Nesta! ’’ he said, grasping her 
remantic ideas. with regard to Nesta could hand, and bowing to Nathaniel. ‘‘ Mademoi- 
not associate Nathaniel’s five-and-thirty years selle told me I should be-sure to come across 
with her beau-ideal of the.lover'she had pic- you. here!” 
tured for her charmante demoiselle. ‘*Captain Ambherst, my cousin—the Rev. 

‘Too old! Rubbish,” was the Baronet's curt Wardroper, Captain Amherst.” 
reply. ‘Far better thus than a boy who has| The tain bowed in acknowledgment, 
yet his wild oats to sow, and doesn’t know his Nesta the while blushing to her temples as 
| she held ont.a tiny-gloyed hand to her cousin’s 
So it was settled that Nesta was shortly to friend, 

“Have you seen papa ?’’ she asked of Dick. 
turned to Northwick happy in his choice—an ‘ We did not expect you till the twenty-third. 
engaged. man. | Have you passed ?” 

Mr, Farrell was not:sorry to seehis Rector ‘‘My exam., Nesta? No, worse luck, and 
back again; the parishioners.had apparently in order to overcome the disgrace and morti- 
taken advantage of his absence to fall sick, fication consequent thereon took my friend’s 
extra work thus devolying on him, who with ' advice here (signifying. the Captain), to run 





| the double.service on Sundays, and ananusual down to the Priory for a time,” 


number of funerals.dnuring the. week, found he! ‘But papa?’ she repeated. 
had not a. moment.he could call his own, | Qh! yes, I’ve seen him,” he answered, 
But to Nathaniel it all appeared very irk. ;‘‘He is all right, more grieved than angry; 
some, this parish business, when his head was | but I’m sureit wasn’t for the want of stady 
full of nothing but Nesta, pretty Nesta, when |that ‘I did not pull through, was it, Jack?” 
like a gleam of sunshinein.a cloudy sky, her| Jack replied he was quite sure of that; 
letters would come, dispersing the gloom, and but Nathaniel, who was silently taking note 
he would visit his people with a bright and of what passed, fancied he could detect a smile 
| pass over the features of the Captain, his eyes 
Sir Henry gave him.many an invitation to} scarcely agreeing to the truth of what he 
the Priory, feeling that it was incumbent on | asserted. ; : 
him tostudy to a degree the character of his He was tall and well-built, his face brown 
fature son-in-law, Nesta ever looking forward , from exposure to the sun and the sea,air, 
to these visits, as days to be chronicled in coming recently, as he explained to Nesta, 
those to come, as the happiest in her recolleo- | from Dover, where he had been staying with 
tion. janold friend stationed there, and then they 
li was.thus the summer passed away, those walked on a little in front, while Nathaniel, 
few five miles which lay between Northwick. behind with Dick, heard him talking to-her in 
Reetory and the Baronet's estate proving | his fascinating, winning way, his heart throb- 
but little obstacle to the lovers seeing much | bing:asit did with the first pangs of jealousy. 
of each other. ¢ | ‘“ Myuncle,bastold me all about. it, and I 
It was now the end of Angust, the yellow amsoglad,” Dick was saying, referring to his 
corn, gathered into sheaves, standing in knots. engagement.to his cousin, and then he went 
over the fields, where it had so lately waved on speaking of his own disappointment, to all 
in its golden beauty ; and even now the days of which he received only curt replies, Na- 
were beginning to close in early, while the thaniel the while thinking but of those two 
partridges in the enjoyment of their lives so before them, with a strange fear, like a pre- 
speedily to be ended, would run in and ont sentimentof evil, filling his mind. : 
amid the stubble. Nathaniel and his betrothed ‘‘Have you known Captain Amherst long? 
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he asked of Dick, who had been eulogising his 
friend to the skies. 

“Well, not long,” the youth answered ; 
‘but he is no end of a good fellow; always 
ready to help one when he is hard up, you 
know, and all that sort of thing.” 

But what that sort of thing was meant to 
imply Nathaniel had to leave to his imagina- 
tion, for they bad now arrived at the rine 
gates, when excusing himself on the groun 
that his _— was required at Northwick 
to attend a meeting in the school-room that 
evening, he bade them adieu. 

“Why are you running away, Nat? I 
thought you were going to spend the evening 
with us?” 

He turned as the gentle voice recalled him 
to himeelf. 

‘‘ What made you care about me, Nesta?” 
he answered, facing the girl, who had left the 
others. “Im sorry to take you from your 
new friend. See, they are waiting ; don’t let 
me detain you.” 

« Are you not well, dear?’ ehe asked, look- 
ing wistfully at him, for he was so strange, so 
altered in those few moments, that she could 
not understand. 

‘Not very,” he replied, and then their 
hands met, he pressed a kiss on her forehead, 
and the next moment she was alone. 

It was some days after that before Natha- 
nisl again visited the phe during which 
the Captain had not been idle, having so it- 
gratiated himself with the old Baronet that 
he half forgave Dick the disgrace he had 
brought on himself for the pleasant society 
Captain Ambherst’s presence afforded him ; 
whilst Nita’s eyes would glisten more than 
was their wont whenever that gentleman 
sought her presence, Nathaniel alone harbour- 
ing a feeling of dislike towards him. 

“ An insnofferable puppy,” he would say to 
Nesta ; ‘ boring everyone with his army talk 
and mess-room anecdotes’’—an accusation 
which would make the girl look up in surprise, 
a glance of fan the while escaping from be- 
neath her long lashes, for that, of all things, 
was what Jack Amherst most avoided, no 
one having the power to bring him out on 
the subject. 

“I can’t make the fellow out,” Sir Henry 
had said, on one occasion ; ‘he evidently is 
a gentleman, and yet ——,” and then he 
paused as if in doubt, and not wishing to 
express what was really in his thoughts, thus 
creating a suspicion in the mind of Nathaniel 
which never existed there before, and made 
him determine to question Dick respecting his 
new friend. 

“TI trust you won't be offended,” he said, 
a few days after, when an eo offered, 
‘*but would you mind telling me where you 
came across Captain Amherst?” 

They were walking on the terrace in front 
of the Priory, on to which the windows of the 
lower rooms opened. It was after dinner, 
Sir Henry enjoying his nap, the while Made- 
moiselle was so absor in a novel that she 
paid little heed to the songs, which, at the 
request of the Captain, Nesta was warbling at 
the piano, and he turning her music, a sight 
which made Nathaniel’s heart to throb with 
jealous rage, and the cigar he had been 
smoking to drop from his fingers. 

It was a moment or so before Dick answered, 
the colour flying to his temples like a girl's; 
but on Nathaniel repeating his question,— 

‘* Well, we got into a row one night at the 
Cri., some other students and myself, when I 
was being handled pretty roughly by the police; 
and had it not been for Jack, wes came on the 
scene, should most probably have spent the 
night in the police. station,” he answered. 

“In fact, you mean to say he rescued 
you,” Nathaniel said, in a tone so quiet 
that his companion felt it was useless to deny 
the fact. 

‘That was it,” he replied, ‘and ever since 
we have been the best of friends.” 

“Ino longer wonder that you did not pass 
your examination,’’ Nathaniel continued, “And 
this is all you know of the man you have intro- 





cousin !—a man accidently met ina di 
brawl, a soi disant officer, late in her jesty’s 
service, who shrinks from the mention of his 
antecedents, and has never named the family 
to whish he is supposed to belong ! ” 

He had become so excited, he usually so 
calm ; his voice rising until it was beard 
above the tones of the girl’s song coming from 
within ; and then, as he turned, he saw that 
which made his heart to stand still, his very 
pulse to cease beating. 

The days closed in so early now, and the 
lamps been already lighted in the draw- 
ing-100m,where Nesta was seated by the piano. 
The song she had been singing had that mo- 
ment ended, but as yet she had not risen from 
her seat, when unconscious that their every 
action was visible to those without, she 
raised her eyes in answer to some words whis- 
pered in her ears by the Captain, as he leant 
admiringly over her shoulder. A moment 
later, and she was on her feet, her hand in 
his, and he bending low, until his moustache 
swept her smooth, white forehead. 

And Nathaniel gazed on the scene before him, 
the girl with that look on her face he could 
not mistake, and he, the serpent which had 
entered into his paradise, pouring such words 
into her earsas he had thought no man but 
he would nutter. 

He could not speak, a sound like a groan 
eccaping bis breast,whilst in the agony of that 
moment he clutched the arm of the youth by 
his side like in a grip of iron, and then his 
manhood recalled him to himself. . 

“I cannot stay to say good-night,”’ he gasped. 
‘*. Excuse me to Sir Henry, and—your cousin.” 
He would have said Nesta, but the name he so 
madly loved stuck in his throat,when mutter- 
ing something about a parochial engagement 
which had escaped hie memory, and for which 
he wonld be already late, he bade him a hasty 
good-night, and a momentafter he was gone, 
Dick the while 'standing bewildered as he 
watched his retreating figure across the lawn, 
so clear in the moonlight, until it was lost in 
the ond, the silver waters of the 
river alone reflecting the wild features on its 
blue surface of a man who, in the agony of his 
coul, had even thought to find rest in its 
silent bed. 


duced into your uncle’s house—to your 
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oa ae 


CHAPTER IY. 


Mr. Farrett was swaitiog him on his re- 
turn, starting when his Rector entered the 
room where he was seated, his face so drawn 
and haggard, his whole frame quivering with 
an excitement so foreign to his nature. 

‘Tam afraid you are not well, sir?” he 
said, rising and placing a chair ready for him. 

‘Well!’ the other replied, ‘‘never better 
in my life! Why, what should mage you 
think otherwise?” when advancing’ to the 
sideboard he poured ont a glass of brandy, 
tossing it off at one draught. “Ah! you have 

ot a fire, I see,” he continued. “‘ Glad of that ; 
or it is quite chilly out,” and then seating him- 
self he rubbed his hands over the blaze, while 
a laugh not nice to hear broke from his lips. 
‘“* Any news to-night?” he said, after a few 
momenis during which the curate was 
considering in his mind what it could be which 
made him so strange. 

** Not much,” was the reply, whilst handing 
him thepaper. ‘The police hope they have 
a clue to the thieves in that great diamond 
robbery, they say.” 

“Oh, yes, the diamond robbery!” Natha- 
niel answered, his eyes fixed on the burning 
coals. ‘I almost forget about it.” 

‘‘Té happened about three months ago, if 
you remember, at Lerton Park. The family 
were at dinner, when the lady's maid, entering 
her ladyship’s room, found the window wide 
open, a ladder thrown to the ground under- 
neath, and my lady’s jewel case, oes 
diamonds, to the value of twenty thonsan 
pounds gone!” 


“Ah! I recollect,” the Rector 
“ The de‘ectives were called in, and came to 
covered, that there had bees ng ene ey i 
covered, ere no ent ‘ 
the — gn ®t ny Geom 

‘* That, in fact, the thief, whoev 
was in the house.” wr homes 

“Just so,” Nathaniel answered, but his 
tone was so dreamy, his mind apparently sq 
preoccupied, that he soon lapsed into silence 
and Mr. Farrell, after a few moments, rose’ 
saying it was late, and bid him good. night. P 

Once alone the restraint he had put on hig 
feelings gave way, as in his imagination he 
again saw that scene in the Priory drawing. 
room being enacted; but the bitter spirit he 
first evinced towards the girl who could 1 
quickly forsake him for a new love was soon 
passed, whilst he blamed himself for claiming 
her affections, untried as they were by inter. 
course with the outer world. 

Nor did his anger long burn against Jack; 
— he never knew that her faith wag 
pledged to him, he reflected ; and could he be 
so unjust as to jump to the conclusion that he 
had intentionally robbed him of all that made 
life worth living. 

No, he would give her back her liberty, and 
if he proved himself but worthy of her love, 
he would not repine. He would never marry, 
The voices of his children should never bo 
heard within those walls; but he should ont- 
live, doubtless, the pain which was now rack. 
ing his very soul. A few more years, and the 
best of his life would be past, and maybe 
then, when he was an old man, they would 
meet each other as friends, and he would 
smile at the agony he was enduring now. 

It was thus Nathaniel soliloquised, his head 
resting on his hand, and his eyes fixed on the 
dying coals which would crack with each ex- 
piring breath, and then, with a sudden resolve 
to rouse himself from his apathy, he moved 
towards a writing-table close by, the room 
with every object in it whirling round in a 
giddy dance as he re-seated himself by it, 
spreading carefully before him the sheet on 
which he was to give the death-blow to all his 
hopes, Nesta’s face in all its beauty and inno- 
cence rising before him at each stroke of the 


mn. 

Peat times he would feel he could not give her 
up, and then he would tear the paper into s 
thousand pieces, when his mind returning to 
that evening but a few hours since, when he 
had seen her raise her eyes so full of love to 
the face of Jack Amherst, he felt he had but 
one couree left him to pursue—to restore to 
her the freedom she could not do otherwise 
than desire. 

“My darling, my darling!” he wrote, “I 
know all, and give you back your pledge. 1 
do not blame you, Nesta, and even fee) 
kindlier to him now than when at first it 
broke upon me that he had stolen my love 
from me. It was mption on my 
from the beginning, dear, to think that you 
could care forme; but I was selfish in the 
intensity of my great love for you, aud ! 
thought how you would come to love mem 
return ——” : 

It was then the pen fell from his hand, 
eee from — nook and a At, ~ 
lonely room gibing figures wo ' 
ek him in his misery, Jack Amberst © 
their midst dragging Nesta from him, and 
she holding out her hands imploringly for 
him to save her. He felt his limbs growing 
stiff and cold, yet he was powerless to resist 
the force which chained him to the _ 
whilst his head drooped—drooped until, wi 
a heavy thud, it fell on the unfinished page. 

An hour later, and the household was 
aroused, for Mr. Farrell, having had — 
to return for a book he had required, 
discovered his rector, the veing on his = 
head swollen till they stood ut like tbi 
cords purple and black, his breath coming 
from him in hard, belaboured gasps. the 

“ Any unusual yer ge or wane MY ps 
doctor asked, who soy ia be 





moned, after his orders that 
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hastily put to bed had been | hearing him calling for help, he would have had arrived, and would like to go over the 
a rend oo de: been murdered in his bed.” house. 


«T know of nothing,” the Carate replied, for 
the unfinished letter, penned in the agony of 
pis soul, had been removed by him, that all 
should not learn the secret which had felled 
him like a mighty oak in his manly strength. 

“ Not subject to fita?”’ the other questioned, 
lifting the while the heavy lids from his 

jent's eyes. 
eT one knew him to have one before, 
sir,’ Mrs. Bland answered, for she had been 
hastily aroused to attend her master. 

“ Well, let him have the mixture I shall 
gend as soon as possible; he is nearly re- 
covered now, but must be kept very quiet, or 
he may have a return of the symptoms, and 
he had better not be left to-night.” 

But it was James Farrell who volunteered 
to watch by the sick bed, dismissing the 
housekeeper, notwithstanding her many pro- 
testations to the contrary, as soon as the 
necessary dose had been administered. 

Nathaniel had endeared himself to the 
young man ina way not uncommon to any 
with whom he came in contact; and those few 
lines, telling him, as they did, the agony of 
mind through which he had passed, made him 
to guard the secret of his illness from the 
curiosity of servants; so under the pretext 
that Mrs. Bland would be fatigued for her 
duties on the ensuing day, he persisted in 
taking up his position by the Reotor's side. 

After a while his breathing became less 
laborious, and he at last fell into a gentle 
sleep, only by a muttered sentence now and 
then letting the man by his side know of the 
channel in which his mind unconsciously ran. 

“You here, Farrell?” 

He had opened his eyes now, while the 
grey streaks of the early morning discovered 
to him the curate, his e face telling of 
the nightwatch he had m keeping by his 
side. 

“Yes, sir. You were ill last night,” was 
the reply. “But now that you are better, 
after giving you your medicine, I will go to 
bed, There is plenty of time yet for a few 
hours’ sleep.” 

Nathaniel took the glass held towards him, 
a confused remembrance of the events of the 
preceding evening coming to his recollection, 
with a sense of weariness he could not resist. 

“You are very good!” he said; and then 
he sank back on the pillow, his eyes involun- 
tarily closing the while. 

But when the doctor called later on he 
found his patient up, declaring he felt quite 
himself, with the exception of a little weak- 
ness due to the attack of the preceding even- 
ing. 

He was seated on a couch drawn up to the 
Open window, within which the warm bright 
rays of the October sun entered, his eyes 
resting dreamily on the lawn and gravel 
drive strewn over with dead leaves, red and 
Yellow, tossed hither and thither by the 
per ro wind, his own dream of life now dead 

ey. 

“I shall be all right now, doctor!” he was 
Saying, and turned to shake his extended 
hand, when he became aware of the sound of 
horses’ hoofs approaching up the carriage- 
way, and was not a little surprised to see Dick 
alight in haste at the hall-door. 

For the moment all thought but of Nesta 
pasted from his mind. Could she be ill—had 
an accident befallen her? was the fear which 
on the instant took serena of his brain, 
when, dismissing the doctor with hasty polite- 
viata he prepared himself to' receive his other 

. 


“T trust there is nothing amiss?” he asked, 
auxiously, whilst taking Dick’s hand. 
«__Well, not much,” was the lad’s reply; 

but had it-not been for Jack Amherst, I 
cannot tell what might have occurred. The 
Priory was broken into last night, the plate 
m everyday use was stolen, five-hundred 
pounds taken from the iron safe in my uncle's 


** And your cousin?”’ Nathaniel asked, his ‘ Hadn’t - better re pe A them, my 
thoughts at once resting on Nesta. boy?” Sir enry asked, addressing the 
“Did not ‘entirely escape,” Dick answered, Captain, who appeared too engrossed with 
‘‘for the diamond ornaments she wore last Nesta to heed the interruption; not until he 
night have disappeared from where she placed had repeated the same agreeing that he 
them on her dressing-table.”’ *' should be most happy if Sir Henry would join 
‘‘ And were not the servants, any of them, them, and state what occurred. 
— ? pat aeiihethnliaheimetel tee bass “ the that,” —_ the ag ng anes, 
* . aw i t ssist: 
ness,’’ Dick replied ; ‘for although there is no me pot Pg ‘Did hes alsendy deapbennal.” 
doubt but that the thieves effectedan entrance on which the Captain declared he should be 
close to where their apartments are situated, delighted. 
they all declare they never heard a seund| «We hope to return with some good news!” 
until Captain Ambherst aroused the whole he smiled, looking back on Nesta, and then 
household, and then there was no sign of the the door closed on them, leaving her and 
—- Re bes , Ma a aamana Gabenes | Nathaniel sole occupants of the Priory draw- 
made g their esca, n 102 ing-room. 
which ensued ; and as they had taken the pre-| For some moments they were both silent, 
caution in the first instance to cut the old. | each apparently aware that the shadow which 
m9 me spt poten Ee thane 4 = — over yd ene still aoe 
uncle’s ere n lcat- | between them and the true happiness whi 
ing with the household otherwise than calling, | but a few weeks since they had thought was 
which Jack did most lustily. But come over perfect, 
as soon as you can, old fellow, for the old ‘* Have you no word for me, Nesta?” 
gentleman’s nerves are terribly shaken, andI/ 1+ wag Nathaniel who had risen from his 
a ead a Minar” rag fot advancing to ware the gi stood ok 
mn cep & ing out on the woods beyond, and the silver 
police. haniel again found | %te# of the blue river visible between, her 
himselt beneath the roof of the Priory, and | wouehts wandering to that dret dey on which 
: ’ y crossed ea " 
> ee eneer staple ma She was toying with the blind tassel as she 
el gal had oe — a ne ve Coane: go td ~ 
He was still pale, very pale, the attack he | poss yr ‘the oon of his voice the tansel Fell 
had had on the previous evening leaving him / from her hands, whilst the warm blood rushed 
weak and feeble; but when Nesta came for-| +> her temples, dyeing them in a deep carna- 
ward to cag nen Ty. - — — ' tion hue. , 
hands within his whilst she to im how - ’ ’ ” 
grieved she was to hear of his illness, all but | h . Bee ph ae om atone Sernatte he g 
the great love which made him a coward in hi breath ike b fan the thet 
her presence was forgotten. I — h  —apgtome oA tere told h all 
He blamed himest, nia foolish jealousy | coows on her ches; and then be told her al, 
his mad temper ; but not one unkind thought 1 hid. 
crossed his mind with regard to the girl who | “ . —. en a from — 
now looked up to him with those wondrous oaldn't hel St eee aaa he Al that 
blue eyes, whose truth he felt he could never | you should Sm discovered that you could 


again doubt. * 
ot es ee nts Danis 2 the Gece not return the love I gave than—when it was 


turned, and Sir Henry +o ea ea tome = 
arm of the Captain, and it was with difficulty | |. hi 
he could command himeelf sufficiently to | tips a pe they a ag ery 
— his congratulations to the Baronet on oar pall 4 passion as @ man knows but once 4 
ey hey, ane ' @ lifetime. To lose her was to lose all that was 
rhe —_ = Jack, a | life to him, and yet she was so dear that he 
pre ated tee opr Fe 16 previous | felt almost a happiness in restoring to her 
evening revolved itself before him, acting ion fenoiionn 
with, Couto, S0use' a, _ ‘ar me a sae | To have her near him, as he had her then— 
pgm heer = poh Ae Rainy's extented | for a few brief moments to let her head, with 
its golden wealth, rest on his shoulder —to gaze 


hand. - 
rd you have been ill, Wardroper?” he | into the blue depths of her upturned eyes, and 


said, ‘my nephew tells me. I hgpe you are press her towards him, in onelast embrace—was 
all right seek I am a bit shaken, nerves not | #ll he asked, she sobbing the while, for even in 
so strong as they used to be, you know, or I | her new love she felt how great was his love 
should have been even with thoze fellows last for her. ‘ ms 
night instead of being so thoroughly at their | _ “And you forgive me, Nat?” she asked, for 
mercy that had it not been for my young : she could not deny that her heart was no 
friend here,” and he turned to Jack Amherst, | !opger in his keeping ; and yet there was a 
you would most likely have said good-bye | Teverence, a feeling purer even than love itself, 
to me for the last time when we parted then.” | Which still lurked in ba we bosom for this man 
“IT am very thankfol you escaped, Sir to whom she was al i all. . 
Henry; but do you think you would beable|_ ‘‘ Forgive you, darling!"’ he answered. “ It is 
to recognise your assailants in the event of I who need forgiveness for the wrong I would 
their being captured?” have done you—maybe, dear, to have made 
It was all Nathaniel could stammer ont, ! your life one of misery—when the veil would 
the while the Captain was leading his host | have fallen from your eyes, and you learnt to 
to aseat near the window, where Nesta had | know you had mistaken friendship for a holier 
arranged the cushions for his comfort. feeling. . 
“‘T can’t say I could,” was the reply; “‘and} He had drawn her near—so near—to him 
it being so I think it but useless trouble calling , then, looking down into her upraised eyes, as he 
in the police, who will, after all, leave about , knew he should never look again, for after 
as wise as they came. That's your opinion | this he felt it would be a sin to press his lips 
Captain, isn’t it?” and he appealed to Jack, | to hers, to speak to her of that which was 
who, in aa undertone, was relating to Nesta | burning within him like a consuming fire, to 
how it was that he was first awakened, and | let her hand pass over the sunny braids of her 
that in his anxiety for the safety of her | golden hair, the loud beating of his heart 
father he never gave a thought to the identity ; pressed against hers, alone speaking of the 
of the barglars. agony he was enduring. 





It was with difficulty he could bring his 








bedroom ; and but for the fact that Jack, 
whose room is in close proximity to his own, 





A few moments after a servant entered,| Afew momentsonly, but to him an cternity, 
followed by Dick, to say that the detectives aud then the sound of approaching footsteps 
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on the tesselated floor without aroused him to 
a sense of his situation. 

«* Kisa me, Nesta! ’’ he asked, feverishly, his 
voice scarce above a whisper; when for one 
second their lips met, and then he st 
from her side, fearful that she should disoover 
the misery which had made his face to become 
like that of an old man, with his great pain 
delineated in each feature. 

And she remained where he had left her, as 
though rooted to the spot, gazing without on 
the dead brown leaves tossed hither and 
thither’on the soft green lawa, when the door 
again opened, and Sir Henry, followed by the 
others, re-entered the apartment. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Ir'sawregular professional hand Sir Henry,” 

, the detective, was ‘suying; “and I 

should advise all the servarits should be strictly 

questioned, for, as with the burglary at Lerton 

Park, Pm of opinion the thief is in, not out 
of the house.”’ 

“ That idea is preposterots,” the Captain 
laughed. ‘* Why, P aistinarhy saw two men as 
unlike uny I have seen in Sir Henry's estab- 
lishment as it was possible to be.” 

They had advanced inte the room now, 
so intent on the subject they were discuss- 
ing, that Nathaniel and Nesta passed almost 
unnoticed, Mademoiselle, who had followed 
behind, evxious to learn the result of the 
detevtive's visit, ascribing the frightened 
seared look on the gizls white face to the 
events of the previous evening.” 

Bat Westwood still adhered to his opinion, 
at first regarding Jack with professionsl con- 
tempt, and then fixing his ferret eyes on him 
80 intently that the colour leaps to his 
temples. 

‘* Confound his impudenve!” he said, under 
his breath, when the servants, in’ accordance 
with the detective’s request, filed into ‘the 
apartment, 

Bat nothing was gained from the cate- 
chising to which they were subjected, further 
than a conviction, on the part of Westwood, 
the thief was not one of their number, de- 
termining him at the same time:to pursue his 
inquiries in another quarter. 

“ Never fear, sir; Jimmy Westwood will be 
éven with them yet!’ he said, when, ‘after 
having taken his leave of the family, he turned 
to Jack, who had followed him to the door. 


‘‘ The Lerton Park lot and these are one and | 


the same, depend upon it.’’ 

Bat notwithstanding the detective's asser- 
tion to the contrary the burglary at the Priory 
soon became to be looked upon by the outward 
world as one of those where the thieves had 
got off scot free, Sir Henry and his daughter 
entertaining no further hope of ever regaining 
their lost property. 

Autumn was quickly merging into winter, 
and Captain Amherst had business in town, 
which made his return imperative. 

Ont of gratitude for the life he had. saved 
him, the Baronet had given his consent.to his 
union with Nesta, however reluctantly he did 
30, when he contrasted his fast blasé style with 
the more qaiet, gentlemanly tone of the young 
Rector. But with Nesta he was so kind, so 
gentle that she felt herself drawn towards him 
with an irresistible force; and when the time 
of parting came, she clung round bis neck, 
her soft cheek pressed against his,the while her 
ears drank in the words of affection and love 
he poured into them. 

“TI shall miss you so much, Jack!” she 
sobbed. 

** Not more, darling, than I shall you," he 
answered ; “ bat the spring will soon return, 
Nesta, and then I shall come to claim my 
bride; but you must write to me nice long 
letters, mind !’’ he smiled. 

A day or two after he was.gone, and Made- 
moiselle was heard to declare that her young 
lady would spoil her beauty if she gave way as 
she did, while with Nesta herself, now that 


they were once more alone, her father resumed 
his solitary amusements, leaving her to her 
own resources, and making her to feel with 
redoubled bitterness the lovelesaness of the 
life which was her portion. ¢ 

As day followed day, and with the exception 
of one short note bearing the London post- 
mark, she heard no more of her lover, her 
heart sank within her. She wrote to him then, 
imploring him to send her, if but aline, to 
aelieve her mind from the great anxiety ‘she 
was. undergoing, confidingalone in Dick the 
fears which omde her days miserable, her 
nights sleepless . 

en will make him anawer |” the boy replied, 
when on one-of these occasions she had been 
pouring out her troubles to him, his eyes the 
while flashing with suppressed anger at the 
thought thatthe man he had introduced into 
|. hia unole’s home should have trifled with the 
affections of the girl who was dear to him asa 
sister. 

Bata letter in a strange hand came in reply 
to the one he sent. It was from a friend of 
the Captain, regretting that.serious illness had 
up to then prevented him from writiag in 
reply to Miss Muscaver's letters ; farther add- 
ing, that Jack was so far recovered as to hope 
in a few days to be able to resume his pen. 

“TI thought it was something of the kind,” 
Dick said, ashe refolded. the letter; bat the 
sad, weary eyes'which were raised to his told 
him how mach the life of his cousin was 
wrapped up in that of his friend, and a feel- 
ing akin to regret came over him that he 
should have been the instrument in bringing 
them-together. 

‘If any harm or trouble should come to 
her through it. I shall never forgive myself,” 
he mentally mused; and-then to throw off the 
gloom which seemed to have spread itself 
over the Priory. he ordered his horse, deter- 
mining to shake off what he looked upon as 
foolish fears by a ride over to Northwick. 

It was.a good five miles which lay between 
that village.and the-Priory, and a fine Scotch 
mist was making itself unpleasansly felt as 
he cantered along, sometimes passing by tiny 
plantations, where the wind soughed and 
sighed amid the now almost bare branches of 
the swaying trees; and then again into the 
open with its driving damp and dankinto his 
very face. 

Nathaniel was always. now fully -oceupied 
with his parochial duties, and that which had 
been his loss in the bright summer tide now 
| passed, had become the gain to Northwick, 
for never were shepherd sand flook more 
closely united than at present. 

The Mermaid had long been housed for the 
winter, her master giving her now as liitle 
thought as though she had never spread her 
white sails, dear to him as a thing of life, 
when like a swan she made her way over the 
silver waters of the adjacent river. 

He was seated in his library when Dick 
was announced, engaged. in the assortment of 
coal-tickets and blankets for the poor in the 
approaching winter. 

‘“My dear boy, how delighted I am!” he 
said, grasping Dick’s hand, and hurriedly tos- 
sing the sorted and unsorted pieces of paste- 
board into a drawer he:opened for the pur- 
pose, in: a manner which threatened a repeti- 
tion of the work he was supposed to have 
completed. 

“IT am afraid I:am disturbing you, Mr. 
Wardroper?”’ the boy -replied,.after returning 
his salutation. 

‘Oh, no! notin -the least,’’ was the re- 
joi ; ‘for to tellthe truth, like.a child ait 
his lessons, I am toon’ of an excuse 
to throw aside work awhile. I teust Sir 
Henry is quite well, and—Miss-Muscaver ?” 

Nesta he would have said, but stayed ere 
the name fell from his_li He had no right 
to call her so now, he had so ec 
himself during the last few weeks that he 
could calmly review the past. withont betray- 
ing, by one sign on his features, the pain 
which was working within—a pain which 
would never. die. 





<= 

‘“My ancle is ag usual,’ Dick @uswered 
But ——” and he hesitated, causing +, 
blood for a second to-go.from the lisiency : the 
next he was himself again, and ansious tp 
hear the ead—‘t you know Jack has kf; ys 
some time now,” the lad continued, + ang 
although he went away as my consin's 
affianced husband, with the exception of one 
letter Nesta has heard nothing from him, 
True, I wrote, and in reply hada letter sta. 
ing he wag ill, and that when sofficiently re. 
covered, which he hoped to ba ina few duys 
he would write himself. A week has passeg 
since then, and nothing farther. It makes me. 
feel awf nervous, you know, Mr. Ward. 
ope, for I hold m: in.some way account. 
able for the way in which he serves Nesis. 
and if he should have deceived her, which 
Heaven forbid! and we were to meet again, 
I would not be answerable for the conse. 
quences. You don’t mind my coming to sox 
with my troubles, do you?” the boy added: 
“bat I felt so confoundedly miserapbic, 
Nesta’s sad face seeming to me like a reproach, 
that-I should have brought this trouble oor 
her.’ 
| _ Dick had seated himself in the chair 
“Nathaniel had. offered ‘him, sucking his sane 
rns assiduously, as he awaited the Rector's 
reply. 

ODo you know anything of Captain Au- 
herst’s family ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Only what he -has teld me,”’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘His father and mother are both 
dead. Asa lad he-left home, enlisting at an 
early age in Her Majesty’s eervice; since 
which, although he-has worked himself up to 
his present position, he has never commuui- 
cated with his relatives; his sisters fully be- 
lieving him to be dead.”’ 

‘* And how long is it since he has leit the 
army ?”’ Nathaniel asked. 

“ Not long, I believe, after he had attained 
his captaincy.” ’ 

“ And Sir Henry, I conclude, is fully satis- 
fied ?* he continued, the slightest tinge of 
irony in his tone, which he could not conceal. 

“Qh, my uncle naturally looks on him as 
the preserver of his life, and regards him 
through rose- coloured glasses !’’ 

“ And you mean to admit you do not?” the 
Rector added, smiling the while. : 

‘*No,.no; do not mistake me,’’ Dick said, 
eagerly. ‘' Itis not that; bat you have heard, 
Mr. Wardroper, coming events cast their 
shadows before them. I fully believe Jack 
Amherst to be a gentleman in one sense, but 
his truth, with respect to my cousin, is what 
I doubt,-and if he were villain enough to de- 
ceive her I would nevér forgive him ! ” 

Another half-hour, and Dick aroze ; he felt 
better now, he told Nathaniel, since he had 
spoken to someone, and with a promise that 
he would let him how matters went on 
he bade him good-bye. 

And.the Reotor stood-by the window watch: 
ing him as he.rode from the:gate out into the 
gathering mist, a revulsion of feelings stirring 
within him and a strange fear taking pons 
sion of hia heart. then, as horse an 
rider disappeared in the distance, s fixed detet- 
mination came over his features. 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before 
them !’’. he said, sti Dick's words. 
“My love! my-love:! I will save you yet! we 

Long after he remained seated OF ai 
library table, bis chin resting on his fold 
hands,.deep in thought, but what was = 
in his gaind. he would.not have breathed, 00 
even to Dick. ; 

“I may be wrong,” he-said. ‘I only hope 
I am,” and then, like one decided on a certain 
action, he looked the drawer into which he hae 
bundled the work on.which he had been 4 
gaged when his visitor was announced, a0 
arose from the table. days 
“T think of going to town for a few cay 
Farrell,” he waid she next morning, when 
curate entered the room. ‘Don't forest 
Widow Lawson’s son. I don’t think he 
last: much longer.’ 





‘And from ali I hear he-will not be 907 
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Joas to the community at large when he goes, 
the other replied. “ He’s a bad lot, Mr. Ward- 
+: and had it not been that he is disabled 
‘nd he thinks, as he told his mother, the 


dh 
phe he would beas bad as‘ever—a lazy, 


ood.for-nothing fellow, who, according to his . 


on confession, never did a day’s work in his 
— Nathaniel made little reply. He was 
thinking less of Joe Lawson and his sins than 
he waa of the object he had in view ; so merely 
remarking that it was a long lane which had 
no turiog, he rang the bell and gave his direc- 
tions to Mes. Bland to make preparations for 
his journey. ; 

“JT want to catch the 1.30 train from 
Murtleborough !’’ 
as may be away over a week,” he added, 
turning to Mr. Farrell, when the door closed 
on the housekeeper, ‘“but in the event of any. 


thing important occurring that address will , 


find me. And now kindly assist’me to some 
coffee, I have not much time to spare.’’ 

A short while after, and he was being driven 
towards his destination—but one object in 
view ; and @ girl's face with large sad eyes ever 
pefore him urging him onward. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was a cold, raw day, with a heavy fog 
rising from the marsh land near the river, an 
the wind moaned amid the branches of ‘the 
trees, as Nathaniel proceeded towards his des- 
tination. 

They had nos gone far, when a white cottage 
alittle way from the roadside came in view ; 
and tle Rector, on conculting his watch, find- 
inghe had a few moments to spare. told his 
man to wait whilst he alighted. The pate 
was open as though some ore had'only recently 
passed through, and on the door being unclosed 
from within he fancied -he heard men’s voices 
in conversation. 

“Tor! Mr. Wardroper, who'd ‘ha’ thought 
o' seein’ you this miserable day !’’ the woman 
said, who now 


doorway. > 
“Tam on my ‘way ‘to the ‘station, “Mrs. 
Lawson, having been called to London on 


important business, bat having a few minutes | 


to spare, thought to see how Joe was as I 


“ Well, sir, I don’t think he's no'better nor 
no worse, thanking you all the same,” the 
woman replied ; but Nathaniel, expressing -a 
wish to ses her son at once, aa he ‘had ‘but ‘a 
few moments, a hesitation to comply with His 
request was palpable in her manner. 

_ “ He'sasleep justnow, sir!” ‘she answered, 
ina tone sufficiently loud ‘to have awekened 
the dead beneath the green graves in ‘the 
churchyard close by ; “but ff you’ will wait a 
moment I'll just peep in,” when leaving ‘him 
standing opposite, ‘she entered an inner room. 

She had atmost shut the door where Na- 
thaniel was; bata curiosity, for which he could 
not account, promp hinrto push it open, 
he distinctly heard a souffle as of some one 
making a hasty retreat, and shortly after 
Mrs. Lawaon rea: 4 

“ Now, sir, if you will m7 in!” she said. 

The room which the clergyman entered 
was a kind of back kitchen, with a small win- 
dow facing the bed, which stood in one corner 
Opposite a door leading to a garden, which ran 
at - back. 

sick man opened his eyes, looking at 

the clergyman in “a “half-dazed way, Tike one 

just swaking, and not wholly ‘conecious of his 
gs. 


“ET hope you are better, Joe?’ Nathaniel ’ 


aaked, ncing to the bedside. “ T am ‘going 
away for a few days, but Dhave left directions 
med ma Farrell to see you have all you 
th You are very kind,sir!” Joe smewered, 
és ut I'm afeard it ain't no mortal good. I 
an't be a wantin” anything much longer |” 


e. her “appearance, | 
whilst she stood, her whole form filling the 





“ Whilst there’s life there's hope, Joe!” was! 
the Rector’s reply ; ‘““but-you had some one 
to see you just now, hitdn't you?" /heasked. 

The man raised hiuiseif on his elbow, look- 
ing the while keenly at his visitor before he j 
made answer. 
| “Not I, ‘sir!’ he said, sfter’a few mo- 
; ments. “ What makes you think as how any 
one woul? care to come and see the lixes o' 
me, Mr. Wardroper?”’ { 

“T thought T heard voices, that was all. Bui 
T cunnot stay now, or I shall miss’the train.” 
When telling him he would seehim on‘ his re- 
turn he left the room. 

His man‘and trap were cntside awaiting his 
exit from the dottage, the man saying he. 
should have to drive ‘fast if they had to catch! 
the 1.30, : 

“I thought it was you, ‘sir, a few moments 
ago, when the other gentleman came out! ’’ 
he said, handing the teins over'to‘his master. 
| “be otter gentlenran! What do you; 
' mean, Gregory ?” Nathaniel‘asked. 

“Why, sir, Captain Amherst. ‘who used ta; 
be staying up at the Priory. He came ont! 
just afore you did, and I thought, 0’ course, 
, you'd seen him!” 
| _ “ Are you sure it was Captain Amherst?"’; 
, the Rector asked. } 

“T'dtake my Bible cath on it, sir!” was. 
the ‘ntan’s emphatic reply, which, ‘to ‘his, 

_ armazement, had the effect‘of making an ‘alte- | 
ration in His’master's plans, who said ‘he had | 
no farther intention of going to London; but. 
that as they were so’ fur on ‘the read he would | 
drive to the Priory. } 

| “Itis alf right!” Dick said, who -was the ; 
first to see him when he had ‘been ‘ushered , 
into the drawing-room. “I am so ghd ‘you > 
have come, for f ant awfully sorry I said any- i 

, thing to cast a doubton Jack's conduct, ‘and I | 
woukihi for the-world you should hint that I : 

, had done so to Nesta.” 

“Ts he ‘here, then ?”*wasall the Reéter could | 
ask, his servant's assertion and his own, 
conviction that sonve one was in converse ; 
| with Joe Lawson filling his mind in puzzled 





' 
' 


confusion, i 
‘Here! no,” Dick veplied, quickly. “Bui , 


Gregory was mistaken when he assured him 
that it was Captain Amherst who was Joe 
Lawson's visitor, or else Jack bad: some motive 
he could not at present’ aecount for, in repre- 
senting himself to be in London, when in 
reaiity he was in'the neighboarhood. 

Sir Hexiry was, from the effects of his com- 
plaint, in an exceedingly irritable state cf 


; mind when'the Rector entered his room, de- 


élaring Dick was an ungrateful yenag scamp, 
who would do nothing for him, leaving him 
entirely to the mercy of servants, whilst Nesta 
was almost as bad, thinking of sothing but 
her own matters. 

“T only wish Jack was here !”’ be said. “ if I 
had a son of my own he couid not have ‘been 
more’kind ; and here are this boy and girl, 
who onght'to study me most, paying mo more 
regard to my sufferings than if I were an old 
tom-cat. It is abominable, Mr. Wardreper ; 
and row I suppose you, like the rest, want to 
be off too!” he added, irritably, wken Natha- 
niel told him he wasso sorry, but having to 
be in Murtleborough at a certain time he 
would not beable to stay with him long. 

“Take care uf your uncle, Dick! '” he said, 
when later on he deseended to the room: where 
he had left him with Nesta to say good-bye ; 
and a few moments after he was driving 
through the dreary mist on his way to the 
town. 

The quaint old street whieh formed its 
principal thoroughfare looked very miserable, 
the chief shops being already lighted, not with- 
standing that the hour was still early ; and 
when he alighted’at the little hotel of which 
Murtleborough boasted, Nathaniel was not 
sorry to avail himeelf of the comfort of the 
warm, snug coffee-room. 

There’ was' but one oecupant of it, and the 
Restor, without looking in his direction, was 
advaneing to the fire when, to his surprise, the 
other addressed him. 

* You here again, Westwood ! he replied, 
on recognising the detective. ‘ Any fresh 
business, or have you any further clue to the 
burglars at ‘ The Priery-?'” 

‘“* Ah! that’s it, sir!” the man answered, 
when looking round ‘cautiously, more from 


Nesta bad-a letter this:morning, amd she has | habit than from any fear of being overheard, 
| been quite another creatore-ever sinee. He had ;he whispered something into Nathaniel’s ear 


| @ relapse, so‘he writes, but took the first oppor- | which made him: start. 


; tunity that he was well enough ‘to send’her a 
line, ‘knowing 
would be, followed, doubtless, ‘by expressions 
of love, too precious forany ‘but her own eyes , 
to feaston. For that was‘all she told me, and 
IT havecaught her'several times reading and 
re-reading it, as though her life hung on its 
contents.’’ 


But what Nathaniel would have answered 


‘was stayed on his Fd ‘the “door opening 


Nesta herself entered . 
She ‘held out her hand—a glad light in her 


& 8 pity imhisown—a pity so great 
thateven had he had itin his powerto dispel 
her dream of happiness,-to denounce the man 
whose slightest: word acted as magic to ensure 
her happitess orher mivery, he eould not have 
brought himself to be ‘the one to have thrown 
her ido? from its pedestal. 

Sir’ Henry was laid up with gout, but would 
be glad if Mr. ‘Wardroper ‘would see him in 
his bedroom,and Nathaniel was to follow 
the*servant, who, after having delivered his 
message, waited toconduct him to his master’s 
apartment. 

He felt a relief when the door closed ‘behind 
him, for school himself as he had done he 
could not without pain take Nesta's hand 


- within his and know that she was Tost to’ him 


forever—a pain which was doubled now that 
he knew the duty: which would make him— 
the one to destroy her dream of happiness, 
and cause it ‘to melt from her heart, takin 
with it-«ll faith and Tove, and leaving ‘the ‘pic- 
ture of life, once so brilliant, a worthless 
But in the intensity of his love, which he 
could never outlive, for her sake hedetermined 
to sift this mystery to the bottom. Either 


blue ee the while, feoking at her with | 


“ You think you are on the right scent?’ he 


how anxious his little girl ; asked. 


A ‘smile of satisfaction passed over the 


other’s features as he answered,— 


‘I wish I'was as sure of a thousand, Mr. 
Ww ,* but the door opening to admit 
other itors ‘he refrained from entering 
further onthe subject, alone indulging in a 
wink, as he'again became buried in the contents 
of the newspaper. 

“Drive back to the Priory,” was the order 
given to his man, when after having transacted 
‘a little business in the town the Rector once 
more took his seat in the trap. 

Dick was alone when he was, for the second 
time that day, ushered into the drawing-room 
of Sir Henry Muscaver. 

“Tam so glad to find you alone! he said, 
after the surprise hia return had created in 
the lad’s mind was'passed. ‘I have something 
of nce to communicate to you.” 

Dick raised his eyes in astonishment to the 
colourless face of his friend, whose ‘every ‘fea- 
ture was ‘working with the intensity of his 
excitement. 

“What is it, Wardroper?” the boy asked. 
* Fas anything terrible pened ?” 

For the moment the Restor could not reply, 
‘shrinking as he did from the task before him ; 
Land then, as the voice of Nesta, singing in an 

ining apartment, fell on his ear, it re- 
“called him to himself. 

‘For ‘her sake!” he mentally exclaimed ; 
when ‘turning to Dick. “ Yes, it is terrible 
for her; he replied, motioning to whence the 
song proceeded. “ Captain Amherst isnot in 
London,” he continued, “but is the guest of 
Lord Slenore, at Glenore Castle.” 

“Glenore Castle! ” he ejaculated. * Surely 





you are mistaken, Mr. Wardroper ?”’ 
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‘‘T knew you would say so,’’ the other an- 
swered; ‘‘and to convince you that I am not, 
I want you to accompany me to his lordship's 
residence to-night. Itis but a two-mile walk 
across the fields, and if you will grant me a 
bed for my man and a stall in your stables for 
my horse, I shall be for ever grateful !’’ 

Dick looked at Nathaniel in dismay ; his 
usual pleasant features were now stern and 
set, a softness in his dark eyes alone telling 
how much this self-imposed task was costing 


m. 

The song had ceased now, and a few moments 
after Nesta had rejoined them; and as 
Nathaniel looked at her he wavered in his 
purpose. 

** After all they might be wrong," he mused. 
‘‘And should his suspicions prove incorrect, 
how she would despise him for conduct appar- 
ently so mean—for know it she must, ie he 
and Dick carry out their intentions; whilst, on 
the other hand, it woald be unmanly, cowardly, 
+o call back when he had gone so far. 

The dinner that followed was a tedious 
meal, and he was not sorry when at last the 
ladies rose, leaving him and Dick together. 

The fog had lifted when the moon rose, and 
the evening which came after boded well for 
their enterprise. The raw, cold wind had 
veered round to the west, rendering the air 
soft and balmy as a summer's night. 

‘““We are going for a walk, Nesta!” Dick 
said, peeping into the drawing-room where she 
was with Mademoiselle; and a few minutes 
after they were crossing the lawn, until they 
reached where the river flowed on placidly in 
the moonlight. For some distance they 
along the path by its side, until, coming to 
where the fields stretched out in a different 
direction, they continued their way; when 
drawing near to where Glenore Park, belted 
on either side by a tiny forest of trees, came 
in view, they saw a man approaching from 
the opposite direction, and Nathaniel at once 
recognised Westwood, the detective. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Tr’s all right, gentlemen,” he said, moving 
towards the plantation, merely staying a 
moment in the moonlight to see the time by a 
watch which he took from his waistcoat pocket, 
adding, in answer to Dick’s inquiry, that it 
was just on the stroke of ten. 

‘*My idea is we are only losing time,” the 
lad said, when they had been perambulating 
the woods around Glenore for another hour, 
each silent asthe stars which peeped between 
the branches overhead without any result. 

They were now within sight of the main 
entrance to the house itself, when a slight 
sound fell on their ears. 

‘*Hush!” Westwood said, drawing back 
behind a tree, and then they saw the door 
open cautiously and the figare of a man appear 
from within, Dick withholding theexclamatiox 
which arose to his lips, as the features of Jack 
Amherst became distinctly visible. 

Like one rooted to the spot by an uncontrol- 
lable power he waited with bated breath, 
Westwood’s grip on his arm enforcing silence 
as they watched ; whilst the moon, which had 
again emerged from the clouds, that for a mo- 
ment had obscured her light, beamed forth 
in soft effalgence bathing lawn and co 
beneath her ray. 15 was then that two other 
forms stealthily came from the other side, 
creeping beneath the windows, which reached 
nearly to the ground, until they approached 
to where the Captain awaited them. Fora 
amoment or two they were engaged In conver- 
sation, and then all three silently, and with 
noiseless tread, entered the mansion. 

* What can it all mean? ” Dick asked of 
Nathaniel; but he was not kept long in sus- 
pense, for the report of firearms falling on the 
Stillness around them caused to start; and 
Westwood, prising a whistle to his lips, two 
_men, who till then they had not seen, came 
in view. 





‘‘T don’t like the sound of that,” he said, 
a look of alarm overspreading his features, 
‘bat move quick, lads. There’s no more 
than three of them, and if we don't run them 
to earth now my name ain’t Jimmy West- 
wood |” 

Lights were quickly appearing at each win- 
dow, showing that the inmates of the Castle 
were fully aroused, while a bell, fixed on the 
roof for the occasion in case of alarm, re- 
sounded londly in the still night air. 

The door, which the burglars, to more 
speedily effect their exit from the mansion, 
had left unfastened, enabled the police to 
enter without delay, whilst it also proved 
favourable to the others to ¢ffect their escape, 
during the time that the attention of all was 
riveted on the form of a a on the 
teseelated floor of the entrance-hall. 

His body had fallen close by the gilt balus- 
trades of the staircase, which had become 
smeared with his life-blood, as he had gripped 
them, when the bullet from the butler’s re- 
volver hit him. 

It was the report which had alarmed the 
household, Lord Glenore no less frightened 
than his servants, when he appeared on the 
scene. 

“ Amherst shot!" he exclaimed, pushing 
his way through till he reached to where the 
wounded man lay, but not before the Rector 
had had time to breathe a word to him. 
And then they lifted him gases they 
would an infant, until, at his Lordship’s com- 
mands, they laid him on a silken couch in the 
adjoining drawing-room —even Westwood, 
although disgusted at having let the others 
slip through his fingers, feeling pity for him 
whose life was so quickly dra’ to a close. 

“ The cleverest thief in London !" he whis- 
pered to Nathaniel, who, in his holy vocation, 
was administering comfort to the dying man, 
around whose lips, already blue with the tinge 
of death, a smile gath when the detective’s 
words fell on his ears. 

** No surer proof than the evading you /’’ he 
said, holding out his hand the while; ‘‘ but I 
shall give youno moretrouble in future. Good- 
bye !’’ And then ing for a few moments 

one with Nathaniel, Lord Glenore gave 
orders that theroom should be cleared, most 
of the servants to return to their beds, and re- 
freshments to be served in the dining-room 
for the gentlemen, and in the servants’ hall 
for the police. 

** You will join us, Westwood ?” he said, as 
he and Dick left the room. I want to hear 
I can of this business, and,” turning to Na- 
thaniel, ‘Ihope to see you presently ; and then 
the on — on Pp leaving J ogy the 
man he so cruelly wronged together. 

‘I wanted to speak of her,’’ he said, raising 
his eyes, over which the last film was already 
gathering, to the face of his companion. Poor 


little Nesta, I think she will be sorry when she | her 


hears I am gone, but in time she even will 
forget, as we all do, the dead,” and a sad smile 
spread over his countenance, “and she 
learn to love you. But that is not what I 
wanted to say now. Don’t let it break her heart 
as it would have done my mother’s had she 
lived to know that Jack Amherst was a thief. 
Tell her I was shot, accidentally killed, any- 
thing but that, for with all my faults, believe 
me, I loved her with such love as I never 
before felt for any living creature, and I 
could not rest in my grave if I thought she 
had learnt to despiee me.” 

He was silent for a space; the suffering he 
was undergoing causing the sweat in great 
beads to stand on his forehead, and Nathaniel 
would feign have summoned assistance, but 
he motioned for him to remain by his side. 





‘IT have more to tell you first,” he said. 
was not always like this. My father was a 

tleman ; my mother I never knew, for she ; 

ied when I was only three years old, and the ; 

woman he placed in her position was cold and; 
imperious, thinking only of her own children 
and their good, embittering my only parent 

against me whenever an opportunity occurred, | 

oftimes making me the scapegoat for 


faults of her own brood, until goaded to mag 

ness I left home friendless and penniless. 
too proud to ask assistance from those I },; 
left behind; too idle to earn my living } 

honest labour. 1n a mad humonr I enlisted 
but after two years I grew weary of barrack 
associations and army routine. When in thi, 
mind I was thrown in the society of som, 
men more idle than myself, and led on from 
one extravagance to another, until from 
beginning as a genteel swindler I hecames 
professional.” 

He paused here. 

“I can't bring myself to own it,” he said, 
“Tt seems so heinous to me now, my pat 
life—I mean since I have known her; anj 
many a time I have tried to throw them off 
my pals, but it was no use; you know they had 
a firm grip of me, and could have sent mety 
the galleys at any time, and so I had to go on, 
working with them, and all the while praying 
for something to occur which would stop the 
plans I had been forced to make. Bat it has 
come now,” he added, ‘the parting with her, 
the only pang I feel at leaving a world which 
has never been too kind to poor Jack.” 

He turned on his side then, the pain had 
grown so intense ; he could feel his life-blood 
welling from his heart, and Nathaniel’s hand 
in his all the while, his last moments rendered 
easier with the knowledge that the secret of 
his crime was safe in his keeping. 

Even . Westwood, at the Rector’s request, 
had promised not to divulge to Lord Glenore 
how the man he had regarded as a friend had 
become implicated in that night’s work and 
so, instead of the criminal he really was, 
Jack Amherst was regarded as a hero, who 
had lost his life in defendlng his host's pro. 


perty. 

The attempted burglary at Glenore Castle 
was discussed far and near when once it 
became known, but why the Captain should 
have been on the scene was never explained, 
whilst the fact that he was there as a guest of 
the noble owner was sufficient in itself to 
enhance him in the eyes of those who were 
ignorant of the truth. Of his friends and 
relatives nothing could be learnt, notwith- 
standing that advertisements were inserted 
in the leading papers, and so, unowned amid 
strangers, the dead man lay, whilst strange 
hands placed flowers, rare and sweet, on the 
lifeless clay. é 

Nesta had begged so hard to see him before 
the damp earth fell on his coffin, her teats 


all| the while bedewing the wreath she had herself 


woven; and so they led her gently to the 
chamber where he lay, and she sobbed and 
moaned in her great grief, Lord Glenore feel- 
ing pity for the young heart whose love was 
torn from her in the inning, Nathaniel 
standing by, his own b ng; for was not 
his love greater far, and he was as nought to 


And so they laid him to rest in Northwick 
churchyard. It was her wish, Nathaniel read- 


will|ing the service over his grave filled with 


flowers from the Priory conservatory, and 
the Northwick bells in their solemn ‘ 
ing of another soul gone to its last account, 
whilst a cross of spotless marble was pla 
by Lord Glenore himself in remembrance of 
the service he was supposed to have done him 
and which had cost him his life. 


——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was six months more, and people had 
almost ceased to remember the events of that 

i had breathed his 
last in Glenore Castle; and Nathaniel = 
Dick, who could not be prevailed upon to ope 
a ae roet eiag wo the Frias. 

N ernin; e ° 

Mademoiselle had faken her charge away 
from the scenes which associated themselvet 
so with the lover she had lost, for at firs 


the they feared her mind would have given way 
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sah the blow, a8 for weeks she gould not 
th the blow, as for wee e could no 
pe prought to realise her loss. _ 

That night on which she had impressed her 
last kiss on his cold forehead, placing the 

are white blossoms she had woven together 
vith sprays of maidenhair fern on his lifeless 
posom faded from her memory, save 
ag the phantasy of some dreadful dream, the 
while she would sit for hours watching the 

ath from which he had been accustomed to 
E roach the window, where he would come 
to her in the happy summer tide—all gone 
now, even to the dead brown leaves which 
had scattered it over long after. 

But in the heyday of youth time works 
wonders, and in six months more Nesta was 
pack again with the spring flowers and softer 
sky, and, although calmer, her manner had 
resumed its usual pleasantry. 

She and Nathaniel had met once or twice 
since, and further than on the last occasion, 
when they were near the churchyard, and he 
Jed her to where a marble cross denoted 
where he lay, no allusion was made to her 
dead lover. 

What rumours had reached her she did not 
say, but he seemed as completely to have 
gone from her heart as though he had never 
been, and the love she once bore him lay 
buried in his grave. ‘ 

‘Tt was better so,”’ she said, as they turned 
from the spot. ‘‘ Had he lived I might have 
learnt to despise him,” and then she stoo 
to where the flowers which covered it had 
bloomed forth in their fresh young life, and 
the last tears she ever shed for Jack Amherst 
fell on their leaves, 

At the gate they parted, she letting her 
hand for a moment to rest in his. 

“You are very kind,” she said, raising her 
eyes, half-sad, half-glad, to his face, and then 
she left him, with a wild yearning at his 
heart and a dull weary pain he could not 
drive from it. 

And he still stood leaning on the gate which 
divided God’s acre from the rest; the birds 
overhead singing in their gladness in the 
bright sunshine ; a lark in the fulness of his 
joy trilling as it soared to the heavens above, 
across which fleecy clouds, thin as a gossamer 
bs moved slowly along, and he thinking but 
of her, 

But the little pony-carriage which had 
brought her thither was out of sight now, and 
he was about to turn away too, when a man 
approached to where he stood. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Wardroper!” he said, 
“but I think when the likes o’ him gets such 
as that, it ain't sucha bad game, arter all!” 

_ He was pointing to the marble cross, laugh- 
ing the while at what he considered a good 
joke, 

It was Joe Lawson ! 

a did you know of him?” the Rector 


“ What did I know of him?” the man re- 
peated. “Why, weren't we pals; and wasn’t 
it I who pnt him on the last lay, and I ill in 
bed the while. But I’m all right now, governor, 
and he Kies there (and he pointed to the grave), 
with a milk-white’ cross at his head ;” and he 
again broke into Iond laughter. ‘‘ But that 
comes 0’ bein’ a gentleman,” he added bit- 
terly. “ Good-bye, master ; may-be I’ll come to 
church o’ Sunday." 

a, rhe next moment He was gone, and then 
Nathaniel remembered the circumstance 
When Gregory declared Captain Amherst it 
was who emerged from the widow's cottage. 
Yes! he had gone there, as Joe afterwards con- 
fessed, in the hopes that he might be .able to 
take his share in that night’s work ; but fortu- 
ge for himself he was not, and so escaped 
3 © punishment which the others received ; 
= they were shortly after apprehended 
by tough the exertions of Westwood, who said 
© never felt so-proud in his life as when he 
‘“ppeared against those men. 
* * * 7 
Pe more the Mermaid has unfurled her 
8, and the Rector feels it is time he should 


have gone near where the slopes of the Priory } 
touched the river’s edge ; all connected with it | 
was so wrought with mingled feelings of pain 
and pleasure that the very = of its walls 
would arouse a latent hope within his breast. 
‘But that will never be,” he mentally ex- ; 
claimed, when suddenly raising his eyes, 
there near to his own little craft was a tiny 


@ voice he could not mistake rang out in the 
summer air. It was Dick’s. 

“We won’t ran you down this year, 
Mr. Wardroper, if you will promise to 
come to the Priory,” he said, “Sir 
Henry sent us for the identical purpose 
of asking you, so you must not refuse. My 
uncle, having espied the white sails and blue 
pennantof the Mermaid in the distance, has 
made up his mind to your company, and he 
will be terrible if he is crossed’ (with a comi- 
cal expression of countenance). 

But Nathaniel did not answer for the mo- 
ment, looking only at Nesta, and not until she 
raised her eyes to his, asking him also, did 
he consent. 

It wasa lovely evening! The crueleast winds 
of the previous fortnight had fled, leaving a 
soft breeze gentle as July in its stead, and the , 
sun was sinking to rest behind a bank of 
clouds, purple and red, with deep gold edges, | 
when they landed on the ‘soft, green grass of | 
the Priory grounds. 

Nesta had taken the Rector’s arm, Dick 
walking by the side, whilst they crossed the 
smocth, broad lawn. 

‘* At first I could scarcely think it true,” 
she was saying, addressing Nathaniel, 
‘‘until amongst Jack's belongings, which 
were sent here by Lord Glenore, was a small 
leather case, and, when it was opened, what 
should be inside but the identical diamond 
cross, stolen on the right the Priory was 
broken into!” 

Bat Dick at the moment suddenly falling 
over the root of a tree projecting from the 
ground, there was no comment made on it 
until Iater on, when alone with Nathaniel she 
referred to the subject. 

‘“‘T have been wanting to see you so long,” 
she said, as they stood in the window looking 
out on the wide expanse of wooded green. ‘I 
treated you so badly, Mr. Wardroper, and 
although I have been sorely punished (for I 
know all now), I should feel happier if you 
forgave me.” 

But he made no answer, only lifting the 
hani she had placed in his to his lips, and 
then for the first time since their eyes met, 
and in the growing twilight, he gathered ber 
to his bosom. 

**Mine, darling, only mine!” he whispered, 
his hand the while passing lovingly over her 
any hair, and the moonbeams making a 
alo of light around her. 

Sir Henry Muscaver appeared to take an 
interest in his daughter's affairs for the first 
time in her life, evincing great pleasure at 
the turn affairs had taken, and assuring the 
Rector that it was he whom he would have 
chosen for a son-in-law long since; but what 
was the use of giving advice to young people, 
who invariably thought they knew best; 
whilst Mademoiselle, alone, remained true to 
the memory of Jack, declaring he was the 
most beautifal man she had ever seen. 

* * 


But ten years have passed since then, and 
she is still with the Nesta to whom she was 
‘more than mother, the while her memory is 
taken back to the days long past, as she 
nestles close to her bosom another little 
Nesta, whose tiny hands anee her neck, 
wandering to where the once black hair is 
now white as snow; and for the twentieth 
time, she relates in her broken English, the 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk—little Dick, 
the older of the two, looking up to her face 
from the stool on which he is seated at her 
feet, weighing in his infant mind the truth 
and fiction of that wonderfal story. 











take bis usual holiday. He would feiga not | 





[THE END.] 


Tue Bany Kine or Sratn received a singular 
Christmas-box for an infant of nineteen 
months, A loyal planter in Havana sent His 
Majesty 10,000 of the finest cigars. 

German Farm Lazsovr.—A consul at Bres- 
lau, Germany, has made some interestin 
statements in his report to the department o 
state relative to the condition of German farm 


boat, in which a boy and girl were seated, and ; labour, the perusal of which might prove pro- 


fitable to many of our young tillers of the soil 
who are discontented with their lot. The 
labourer usually lives the year round upon the 
estate where he is employed. He can indulge 
in few luxuries, receiving as he does but 
four to five or six pounds for his year’s 
services. Besides this he is allowed twenty- 
four bushels of rye, three bushels of peas and 
one and one-half bushels of wheat, with free 
lodging and fuel, and it is customary to grant 
his family the use of one hundred square rods 
of land for raising vegetables. His wife is 
compelled to work in the field, receiving from 
sixpence to sevenpence a day in summer, and 
fivepence to sixpence a day in winter. The 
labourer gets but little tea, meat or tobacco, 
though cccasionally he indulges in a pipe of 
unmanufactured leaf. He is encouraged to 
work in harvest time by being treated to 
schnapps. It has been estimated that a family 
consisting of husband and wife with five 
children can live on four-and-sixpence a 
week. When we consider in connection with 
this the enforced military service, there can 
be no wonder at the great influx of Teutons 
into our country, where the condition of the 
agricultural classes, though not all that may 
be desired, is far superior to any they could 
hope to attain at home. 


MARRIAGE IN PERSIA. 


Woman in Persia is popularly supposed to be 
a veiled, bejewelled being, the slave and toy of a 
jealous lord—her natural end the sack, the bow- 
string, or a despised old age. All this isa mis- 
take. In Persia a woman marries to fill the 
place of confidant and friend to her husband, to 
rule his household, and, above all things, to be 
a mother of children. As happens elsewhere, 
the marriages of the rich are generally dic- 
tated by policy, while those of the middle and 
lower classes are often arranged by the parents. 
What we term love-matches are the exception. 
Persians as a rule try to arranged what they 
consider suitable matches for their children. 
Polygamy is the exception, and not the rule, 
and where there are two or more wives there 
are also two or more establishments. Neither 
lodgings, money, servants, clothes, nor jewels 
are held in common; and the only source of 
contention is the society of the husband. But 
the wives, instead of being jealous rivals, are 
usually the best of friends. While it is quite 
true that theoretically a man can be rid of his 
wife by saying before witnesses, ‘Thou art 
divorced,” yet practically to obtain a divorce 
in Persia is almost as difficult ag it is in 
Europe. In Persia the poorest woman does 
not marry without a settlement, which has to 
be made good in case of divorce, and at her 
marriage her relatives exact from the husband 
an acknowledgment of a far larger portion 
than is actually paid to him. It is the lia- 
bility to pay this that restrains the husband 
from divorce save on the strongest grounds. 
In cases where mutual distaste is very strong 
and divorce is desired by both parties, the 
matter is simply arranged by the wife agree- 
ing not to exact the whole or even a of 
her settlement. There is another safeguard 
against frivolous divorce; a divorced man or 
woman does not find it easy to make a respec- 
table marriage. The marriage of first cousins 
is the favourite union. The reason is that 
cousins have been acquaintances and friends 
from childhood, while to all the rest of 
the world save to her brothers and sisters the 
girl is a veiled mystery; so that, unless there 
isa mutual disinclination or too great a dis- 
parity of age, the Persian youth looks naturally 
to the ‘daughter of my uncle” as his future 
wife. Often the cousins are betrothed from 
childhood. 
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; Tue Czar is so strong that he can tear in two 
FACETI#. a pack of fifty-two cards all at once That 
— is a great deal when we remember that a pack 
A rorvLar winter resort—Hot toddy. ay has knocked ont some very strong 
——— of the family ‘‘circle.” The wed- Sa I cannot say yes, Walter. I shall always 
Ir was the whale that first remarked, ‘‘ Not wen'k” “ Yes, Walter ; coed oe Chanies 
for Jo-nah. | proposed to me last night and I accepted 
TELEPHONE tolls are very mournful sounds | him,” . 
to the subseribers. *! Guest: ‘Have you @ fire-escape in this 
Ir you have @ leaky boot, it is sure te be on | house?” Landlord: “Two of ‘em, sir.” 
the foot that gets in the mud. Guest: “I thoughtso. The fire all escaped 
Many a plain, unattractive girl gets a hus- | from my room last night, and I came near 
band on account of her pa value. | freezing.” 
Scientists say that the potato rot comes; ‘WHat is to yourmind the most pleasing 
ouce in ten years—every decayed as it were. | kind of foliage?” was asked by the professor 
“ Waar is ease ?” asks a philosopher. Hage | Of botany of a member of his class. “ Leaves 
is a thousand pounds and a hundred pounds | Of abserce,” was the anhesitating reply of the 
job. homesick cadet. 
YALE STUDENT: “ And now, dear Mabel, may Mrs. Dumpsey: -* Oar Bessie is the bri ht- 
I call you mine?’’ Mabel: “ Yes, i , , st little child you ever saw. She picks 
you've kicked a goal."’ | up ie e hears.” Mrs. Popinjay: 
DeSurru: “ Well, Travis, how are you?” ) “Something like our Johnnie. He picks up 
Travis: “ Oh, ’'m robust! How are you?” every thing he sees, 
“‘ Wun., may I hope, then, dearest, that-at 


DeSmith : “‘ Plain bust.” r 4 
A papga tells of a farmer who has been at S™metime I may have the happiness of mak- 


, : : Stele a Te ife?’’ ‘Yes, I hope so, I am 
the plough for sixty-eight years. It is timo | ™6 YOU my wil . 
to call the old man to dinner. | — she - “Tam tired of suing fel- 
| lows for breach of promise. 


A writer says, “the strongest friendship | se 
may be broken by a trifle.” Yes, it is some- | Guzst: iL Well, awed te oe, man | oa 
times broken by the loan of half-a-crown. + seth ay y —s mean panes here I 
Nasby says “that nothing pulls a man’ hor oe ne will a gene an —- i bat be. 
down like whisky.” We have also been told rere back, old roan” 


that nothing elevates &@ man like whisky. | Yue, all the fellows are taking a great in- 

Frep: ‘‘ I’m surprised at Brown’s slander, | ¢..63; in our military organisation,” said 
for I supposed he thought everything of me.” | to Clara. “I’ve got brand new arms.” 
Ned: ‘So he does—everything that’s bad !"” “Well, George,” said she, with a sigaificant 

Waen a clergyman addresses an audience he ' smile, “ I think you needed them.” 
should have a live subject. When a professor ; 
of surgery taike to students he wants a dead | up my room an hour ago, and here it is in 
subject. terrible disorder!'’ Mary: ‘ Yes, mum, an’ 

Doeutarp : “ Do you know women love to see I did make it up; but the master came in to 
themselves in print?” Brightly: “They! put on a clane collar, mam, an’ he lost‘his 
ought to be encouraged, my boy. It’s cheaper ' stud.” 
than silk.” . ; “ You see,” said a lawyer, in summing up a 

Barxerrer (producing water-jar): ‘You! cage where one party had sued the other on a 
will have a little something with your! transaction in coal— you see the coal should 
brandy ?” Red-nosed individual: ‘‘ Thanks, ' have at ouce gone to the buyer.” ‘* Not so,” 
a little more of the brandy, please!” ‘ interrupted the jadge; “it shonld have gone 

“ Dozs it pay to be good?” asks an ex-; to the cellar.” 
change. All we know is thata minister only! Sux (to George, who is taking her out for a 
gets 10s. for marrying a couple, while the ride, and whose horse has balked): “ Don’t be 
lawyer gets £50 for unmarrying them. ! annoyed, George. Have patience, and he will 

Dumury (timidly, for he is behind with his move on presently.” He: ‘‘Patience, my 
board): “ I—er—think, Mrs. Hendricks, that; dear! Why, i am paying for this measly 
this milk is a trifle sour.’ Landlady (freez-| animal by the hour.” 
ingly): ‘‘ Jane, pass Mr. Dumley the sugar.” | Lop Donnywocks: ‘I want extra steam 

A WELL-KNOWN firm advertises non-magnetic heat, weather-strips on the windows, a special 
watches for persons who work about electri-| hall-boy, private dining-rooms, eiderdown 
city, but what is wanted is a timepiece that | quilts, and——” Hotel Clerk: ‘‘ Hold on, my 
will resist the attractions of the pawnbroker's | dear sir! I think you've made a mistake. 
sign. This isn’t Heaven !’’ 

Anotnen Anreuwent ror Ovr Tzetotan| ‘* Wovnp the ladies be in favour.ef a uni- 
Frrexps. — Even delirium tremens is now} form marriage law, do you think?" asked a 
traced to a micrococcus—'‘the worm of the | member of Parliament of one of his fair con- 
still.” stituents; and she replied: ‘‘ Very likely, if 

Crvmrzation is making gratifying progress | the uniform were a pretty one and had a 
in the Congo country. A few years ago the | handsome man in it. 
inhabitants ate white persons raw, now they! FF rrsr bottle-nosed man: “‘ McGaffy, there’s 
roast them. too much money in the Public treasury, 

Siuzex (who has treated Featherly to aj|I tell you.” Second ditto: “ Well, now, be- 
cigar from his own private box)—‘‘Not a (puff) | tween you and me and the secretary I wish I 
bad cigar, eh?” Featherly—“N-no, not| could only get the twist of me thumb on to 
(puff) very bad.” about twenty shillings av it.” 

‘Dm the wedding go off smoothly?”! A Farner wishing to get rid of his talkative 
‘About as smoothly as such affairs always little son said: ‘‘ Come, Georgey, you're all 
go off. The only hitch that occurred was/| tired out. Hurry up and go to bed.” 
when the pair stood up to be united.” looked solemnly at his parent, and slowly 

“First old maid—‘“ Sarah, Sarah |"; said: “ Pa, you shouldn't try to hurry upa 
Second old maid— What do you want?” | boy when you know he’s all tired out.” 

** There's a burglar in the house.” “ Tell him First zprrorn—‘' What are you writing on, 
if heain’t already married, I’)l take him.” George?” Second editor—‘' Mistakes of Fi- 

One of the chief differences between man/ nanciers, and I wish Iwas through with it. 
and woman is that the man will carry home a} You've finished your article, I gee.’’ ‘ Yes. 
fourteen-pound turkey, anda woman will have Mine was on a simpler subject—‘ The Way to 
& paper of needles sent home in a linen-: Wealth.’ By the way, George, lend me a 
draper’s trap. bob.” “* Haven't a coin to my name, Jack.” 











Mistress: “ Why, Mary, I told you to make. 





= 

A srrancer, in a West of England tow, 
claimed to be an antiquary, whereupon jj 
Josh Bugby, who was the village oracle said : 
‘ AS antesey, Mg se . oe I'm blamed if hy 
ooks as tho W one kin 
from another |” ° 4 of an ang 

“« Mamata,” said.a young lady just home! 
school, gazing upon Alexander Harrisoas 
‘Open Sea,” ‘is that an oil painting or , 
watercolour?” ‘Sh | "ans her mother 
with a look of sarprise-@nd chagrin ; « i’; , 
watercolour. Don't you see the water?” 

Ir issaid that a scientific explanation hag 
been given to account for ms that oces. 
sionally come true, but nobody has been aij, 
to make out why it is that a mosqnito yjji 
leave fresh meat any. time-to lunch on a man 
— a proverb and tougher than a cow. 

y: 

Sar a sharp attorney to a rambling wit. 
ness: “ Now you mustgive- explicit and exact 
answers. You said you e & milk-wa 
did you not?” “No, sir, 1@idn’t,” “Don; 
you drivea milk- ?” No, sir.” “ Aba! 


What do you do, sir?” “I drive a hoss, 
sir.” 


“ BeerstTeak with Shakespeare ! ” announced 
an esthetic waiter ata high-toned boarding. 
house. ‘‘ Goodness, man, do you serve np 
Shakespeare with breakfast?’ inquired the 
frightened boarder. ‘Perhaps you prefer 
Bacon ?” suggested the waiter, with ineffable 
scorn. 

A socrety of ladies wishing to have an jll- 
natured person restrained from meddling with 
their affairs consulted a lawyer. After hear. 
ing their statement the lawyer said : “ Well, 
ladies, what do you say to a mandamus?” 
“A mandamus!” exclaimed the spokes. 
woman. ‘ Why, it would be just awful to 
have a man do such a thing!” 

Aveustus (gracefally resting on his lel: 
knee): ‘‘Oh, Angelina! such love as mixe 
ne’er beatin mortal bosom! I woald dic for 


you. I'd a. Angeline, interrupting him 
and epesking with solemn emplas : © Hold 
on! I don’t want that kind of a man—a 
fellow who'd sneak out of the world and leave 
me all the bother of his faneral.” 

Lrrriz -Mrss Liu, seeing a certain friend 
of she family arrive for dinner, showed her joy 
by all sorts of affectionate caresses. ‘‘ You 
are glad when I-come to dinner?” said the 
invited guest. ‘Oh, yes!’’ replied the litile 
girl. ‘You love me a great deal, then?” 
“Oh, it isn’t for that. But when you come 
we always have chocolate creams,” said ths 
child. 

“* Must be pretty cold out your way,” be 
observed to a farmer who had just come in io 
market with his whiskers full of frost. ‘' Yes, 
tolerable.’ ‘What did your thermometer 
register?” “Ihadn't got none.” “I should 
think you’d want to know how cold it was. 
“No, I don’t keer mach. I kin allus tell by 
touching my tongué to the axe whether 113 
last summer or this winter.”’ 


A youne tenor singer obtained a hearing be- 
fore the manager of a country theatre. He 
sang, bat the manager stopped him at the end 
of three or four notes, and said: “ Very well ; 
leave me your address, and I will think of you 
if it should happen.” ‘‘ What do you mean 
by‘ if it should happen?’” interrupted tbe 
young tenor. ‘‘ Why, if my theatre shonld 
burn—” “ Well, what then?” ‘I should 
then engage you to ory “ Fire!” 


On one of our se & —_ “eo — 
& spoony young couple from the rural districts 
occupied a front seat in one of the carrisge?. 
As the train went through a short tunnel they 
indulged in an affectionate embrace und kis, 
when the train suddenly emerged from the 
tunnel and pulled up at a statiov. The 
guard, as was his custom, called out ‘ Saw 

ere!” (which was the mame of the place). 

‘o the surprise and the amusement of or 
passengers. the girl deliberately replied : 4 
don't care if you did; seeing’ that we are mar 


“ried 1” 
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SOCIETY. 


Prixce Atpert Victor, says Modern Society, 
does the polite to all the old ladies wherever 
be goes. Albert Edward prefers the young 
ones. The former exerted himvelf last month, 
and ran over to Hull to “ assist " in starting a 
Jocal branch of the Discharged Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. Lord Herries, General Sir H. Have- 
lock-Allan, and a strong contingent of local 
military swells turned up and applauded the 
8 which their noble visitor spouted on 
the occasion. Inthe course cf the said ora- 
tion the speaker exclaimed, “ as & soldier my- 
self,” &c,, whereupon some obscure persons 
among the audience were rade enough to give 


vont to @ loud, gaffaw. The Prince has besn ; 


comfortably settled at Tranby Croft, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Atthur Wilson. The Earl and 
Countess of Yarborough, the Countessof Faver- 
sham, and other distingaished visitors will 
keep His Royal Highness in countenance during 
bia sojourn at Tranby Croft. 

Tue old Duchess of Cambridge, whois very 
rich, makes the Princess Victoria of Teck, 
with whom Prinee Albert Victor is said to be 
violently in love, her sole heiress, aud to have 
a very beautiful and thoroughly English Queen 
who cap approach the altar at Westminster 
Abbey with her pockets fall will not be an 
altogether unpleasant spectacle. The Queen 
has put every obstacle in the way, bus the 
Prince of Wales, who is greatly in favour of 
the match, has also shown a little obstinacy 
and temper, and so it is almost a certaint: 
that that genial man,‘the Dake of Teck, wil 
ers long, have the honour of being father to 
one of England's fatare Queens. 


Tue Ducuess or ConNAUGHT gave & success: 
ful children’s party at Poona, recently. The 
Dake interested himself on behalf of the little 
ones, who at six o’clock marched in to tea tc 
thestrains of a band, Princess Margaret head- 
ing the procession with Master Pottinger. 
After tea the little guests were gladdened with 
a Christmas tree laden with presents for each 
child; and at the close Captain Herbert, 
A.D.C., got up as “ Father Christmas,” ap- 
peared with large snow baskets, in which were 
lovely toys, marked with the names of the re- 
cipients, who screamed with delight. Again, 
at the door, as they departed, exch child re- 
ceived another present. 


Bournemouta. is to be the scene of a very 
pretty mauriage, quite the most romantic thing 
in Royal weddings that Europe hae seen for a 
long time. Prince Oscar of Sweden has 
gained bis point at last, and the comsent of 
bis parents has been formally given to his 
union with Mdlle. Ebba Manck. It appears 
that for some time the artist Prince has been 
madly in love with this charming lady, one of 
the dames @honneur to his sister in-law, the 
amiable Crown Princess of Sweden. Mdlle. 
Munck isin her thirtieth year ; she is band- 
some, accomplished, her tastes are highly 
artistic—in fact, she sings and plays divinely, 
and has no mean talent for painting. She is 
of German origin, is connected with the Patti 
family, and has a cousin whose pictures are 
well known to the Salon at Paris; her father 
8a colonel in the army, and her mother be- 
longs to the ancient Swedish family of Ceder- 
strom, and Baron Cederstrom, of Munich, is 


also of some fame as an artist. . 


Mrastzs hag once more attacked august 
personages, and followed the Russian Imperial 
‘amily to their own country; this time it is 
the Grand Duke Alexis, and the children of 
the Grand Duke Valdimir, who are suffering 
therefrom. Alexis, who is Lord High Adutiral 
of the Russian Fleet, was to have celebrated 
his birthday on the sameday as the New Year 
festivities at the Winter Palace, but was 
obliged to keep his room instead. There is 
something too comical in the idea of a high 
aod mighty Russian Lord Admiral sitting at 
home, instead of keeping his birthday with 
Imperial pomp, as arranged. , 


STATISTICS. 


Tre Reapine-noom or THE British Museum. 
—The statistics of the British Museum Read- 
ing-room for 1887 and the previous years 
show the remarkable extent to which the 
public is availing itself of the benefits of that 
institution. During the past year the number 
of new tickets issued was 3,799, being 156 
more than last year, and that of the tem- 
porary ticket 3,401, an increase of 44. The 
number of readers using the room was 182,778, 
being 5,885 more than last year, and showing 
a daily average of 604. The following figures 
show the progressive increase during suc- 
cessive years over the preceding ones: 1882, 
12,618 ; 1883, 6,092; 1884, 1,746; 1885, 4,611; 


of nearly 50,000 readers in the six years. The 
daily average of readers hasincreaced steadily 
from 455 in 1881 and 466 in 1882, to-583 in 
1886 and 603 in the past year. Concident 
with this is the increase of tickets for books 
placed in the baskets in the centre of the 
room. The daily average of these tickets in 
1884 was 964; in 1885, 1,055;.in 1886, 1,087 ; 
in 1887, 1163; showing an average increase 
of 199 works each day since 1884, As the 
staff of the readingroom has not been 
inoreased since the latter year, it would 
naturally be expeoted that the averages time 
taken to procure the books would increase 
likewise, and this is found to be the case. In 
1984 the average time taken by the attendants 
to supply a work was fourteen miantes, it 
was sixteen minutes last year. 


GEMS. 


Te more wit one has the more originality 
one finds among men. 

Tuost who employ their time ill are the 
first to complain of its shortness. 





others, of being happy when alone. 

Tue fortane of a man who sits sits also; it 
sleeps when he sleeps, moves when he moves, 
and rises when he . 

Economy is the parent of integrity, and of 
ease, and the beauteous sister of temperance, 
of cheerfulness, and health. 


that it is impossible to mistake it. 


Man is, properly speaking, based upon 
; he aan no other ssion but hope; 


hope. 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Coup Poraro-Sarav.—Boil potatoer. When 
t are done, let them get cold; slice them, 





them well and serve. 

tatoes as apples are peeled, let the parings 
fe as near a possible the same thickness, 
frying-basket, and plunge it in boiling lard. 


well in front of 
over, and serve. 


Aleppo galls bruised, nine ounces, bruised 
cloves two drachms, cold water eighty ounces, 


of indigo, thin paste, 


seventy minime, sulphate 
four drachms, 


and digest, shaking often, for a fortnight. 
Press and filter through 


iron, dissolve it, 





kept in well corked bottles. 


1886, 17,553; 1887, 5,885; giving an inorease | 


Learn the art, to be preferred before all 


Tuer voice of conscience is so delicate that 
it is easy to stifle it; but it ia also so clear 


this world of his is emphatically the place of 


and dress them with salad-dressing; mix 


Frrep Poratozs.—Peel a number of raw 


and let them be as long as possible ; dry them 
thoroughly in a cloth, and put them in the 


When they are a golden colour, drain them 
e fire, sprinkle fine salt 


Goop Buvestack Coryrna Inx.—Take of 


sulphate of iron three ounces, sulphuric acid 


Place the gall with the cloves 
in a gallon bottle, pour upon them the water 


paper into another 
bottle. Next put in the sulphate of 
the acid, and shake 
briskly. add the indigo, mix well, and | which isto be found in some of the houses, 
filter again through paper. The ink is to be |and the priest will tell the patient exactly 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr you promise to meet a man or to dos 
j certain thing at a certain moment, honour 
; your engagement. 
| .AncER makes a good servant, but a very 
i bad master. The question is, not how to 
, crush it ont utterly, but how to manage and 
, control it so that good and nofevil may result. 
| Certainly, if this effort were sincerely and 
} continuously made, very much of the anger 
| that now rans riot would die a peaceful and 
; natural death. 
Bens ana Beppixc.—A thin woollen mat- 
, tress laid upon a tick filled with straw makes 
| almost as luxurious a bed as feathers, and 
;one much more wholesome. Feather beds 
; are much criticized by writerson health, and 
j With reason, but for the very old, in very cold 
| nights, they are comfortable. Thorough air- 
ing in the sun for several days willdo a great 
; deal toward making a comfort fresh and clean, 
, but those that can afford blankets will never 
| Sleep under comforts, for blankets are easily 
renewed, and when properly washed sre, every 
; time, as good as new as long as they last. As 
,& general rule, the cleaner beds and bedding 
.are, the more warmth and comfort do they 
possess; hence airing and cleaning are of con- 
, Stant service, and the first should not be ne- 
glected fora day. The custom of making one’s 
, bed as soon as one ia up is as filthy as it is 
; unhygienic. It should be left open until at 
least a portion of the pound of insensible per- 
: spiration that has been absorbed by it during 
; the night, has had time to pass away. Indeed, 
, the sleeping apartments in a house should be 
thoroughly aired every day. Beds should be 
opened every morning to the sun and atmo. 
re. Donot be in too much haste to get 
j chambers inorder. Several hours should 
be devoted to their thorough ventilation after 
the night. Let the sheets and blankets be 
spread over separate chairs, and mattresses 
| lifted apart, and the pure morning air allowed 
| to get into every nook and cranny of the 
| room before the beds are made. 
| Curnese Reuicious Bermrs.—Stepping int 
| & shop in Chinatown, a gentleman, among 
other things, asked the owner what his reli- 
gious belief was, and-he found the shopkeeper 
to be a believer in all three of the national 
religions, accepting the gods of each, paying 
his money to support the priests of all, snd, 
if it would have made business a little brisker, 
Ah Wang would have undoubtedly announced 
himself a Christian. This is oneof the mcst 
striking peculiarities, that while there are three 
distinct religions, they see no inconsistency in 
accepting all. The Confucian Chinaman be- 
lieves in a spiritual appeal to the moral 
nature, He believes in conscience, sees a 
difference between virtue and vice, pretends to 
believe in law and order, and isa firm believer 
in paying religious veneration to his ancestors, 
and, above all, is remarks ble for his filial piety. 
The Taoist isa materialist. To him the soul 
is something tangible, » physical something, 
purer than the human form. It is not essen- 
tially immortal, but attains this state only by 
a physical training after passing through a 
pseudo chemical process. He believes in vari- 
ons gods, is a liberal of liberals in this. Even 
the stars are divine or divinities. The Taoist 
is also a great believer in hermits, physicians, 
magicians and holy men of all kinds. The 
Obinese Buddhist differs from there. His 
religion is metaphysical. He delights in argu- 
mentative philosophy, and gives vent ‘to his 
imagination in building up his beliefs on an 
ethereal platform. His gods are not realities, 
but the mere personification of ideas. Matter, 
asstuch, is entirely disregarded, and ideas, 
or theories founded upon ideas, accepted. 
Taoism is, perhaps, as popular among the 
majority as any, a8 it is of practical use; thus, 
& sick ‘man will consult his god of medicine, 





what medicines or drugs. will heal him. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—~— 
H. D.—We never give addresses in this department. 


Ixquisitrve One.—1. At no particular age. 2. Very 
unformed. 

Bownte Lassie.—The work can be obtained from any 
bodixseller. 

DcmxeEeN.—We have repeatedly "or the remedy. 
See answer to “C. H.” in this number. 

M. A. H. (Norwich).—All the numbers are in print, 
aud will be sent on receipt of sixpence in stamps. 

A. A.—We presume you mean the year 1868. In that 
year the Mondays in April were the 6th, 13th, 20th, and 
27th. 

B. C.—You can do nothing in the case stated without 
the aid of alawyer. Consult one at once; and also in 
regard to the legal interest. 

Mvucs Puzziep.—It does not necessarily invalidate 
the — but the person making the wrong declara- 
tion is liable to be punished. 

Canre.ess M.—The poet Goethe’s name is pronounced 

“Gerty.” The other name either way. ere are curl- 
ing fluids, but they are not very efficient. 

Littte Dot.—l. Your system is evidently out of 
order. Consult a respectable medical man. 2. Auburn. 
Fair writing. You should be rather precise and neat. 

G. H. B.—1. Take plenty of exercise and indulge in 
athletics. 2. Generally indigestion. 3. Keep them 
covered, and do no manual work. 4. Fair. 5. Mix in 
general society. 

An Unnaprpy One.—You can only try to cure your 
raother of her unfortunate habits by reasoning with her 
and refusing to contribute unless she lives within the 
as means. You write moderately. 


R. N.—Faustulus was the name of the shepherd who, 
in the old Roman legend, found Romulus and Remus 
getting suckled by the she-wolf. He took both the 
children to his home and brought them up. 

Cc. G. W.—The first play performed in the United 
States, America, was on September 5, 1752, at Williams- 
bargh, Virginia. It was ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
and the evening's entertainment closed with ‘‘ Lethe,” 
written by Garrick. 

Betra.—l. Certainly not. 2. Yes, plenty, but they 
are of no practical value. 3. We believe there are only 
five essential, but you must really consult a dancing 
master or mistress. 4, No. 5. Only moderate. You 
are a bit of a sloven. 


Liz1ay.—I. Take plenty of exercise and live sparingly. 
2. No; it would perhaps soften it. 3. It is one of 
signs. 4. Very beneficial. 5. At about twenty-two. 
6 and 7. We cannot tell. 8. The hair is seal brown, 
and the writing passable. 

P. L. M.—It is permissible for the ladies to attend the 
theatre without the escort of a gentleman, but we do 
not think that it is a good thing to do so very frequently. 
Musical instruction can be had at very low rates in Lon- 
don. Piano-playing is taught very acceptably by women 
teachers, 


Lzpa.—Hong is the Chinese name for foreign factory 
or mercantile establishment. The word means a row or 
series, and is applied to warehouses because they consist 
of a succession of rooms. The factories in Canton are 
built in this manner, and each block is called by the 
natives a hong. 

¥v. V.—1. yee salutatorian’s The weed oat ~ x 
preeses a welcome or greeting. ie Ww u “y 
is applied especially to the which i 
exercises of the commencement of similar cahibttions 
in American colleges. 3: ‘‘ He was slain” would be ap- 
propriate. 4. Your penmanship is excellent. 


Wrep Irish Grrau.—The 9th May, 1871, fell upon a 
Tuesday. 2. A little spermaceti mixed with the starch. 
3. Mary means “bitter, ” Kate “pure, ” Bridget ‘“‘shining,” 
Anne “ ious, es a “ lamb,’ "James a ‘* deceiver,” 
Patrick ‘* noble,” Thomas a “twin.” Your spelling and 
grammar are good, but writing too unformed to judge 
from. 





E. B.—To prevent your hair falling out, trim it or cut 
it short. Wash your head ina strong tea of che bark, 
calisaya, or Peruvian bark. If you cannot get either of 
these — ta few grains of quinine in the warm 
water. this three times a week. Use the brush 
freely but comin Build up your general health with 
tonics. 

L. M. N.—Horseshoes have for years been the subject 
of a very curious superstition, the belief being that — 
are a protection against evil spirits and witches. 
venting them from g the thresholds at Which 
they are nailed. It is stated that in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century most of the houses of the west 
cend of London were thus protected 


M. G. T.—To cure rabbit skins, lay the skin on a 
smooth board, the fur side w and fasten it 
down with tinned tacks. W it once, first with a 
solution of salt ; then dissolve two and a half ounces of 
alum in one pint of warm water, and with a sponge 
dipped in this solution moisten the surface all over. 
Repeat this now and then for three days ; when the skin 
is quite dry, take out the tacks, and rolling it loose 
the long way the hair inside, draw it quickly back wai 
and forward through a large smooth ring, until it is 
quite soft ; then roll it in the contrary way of the skin, 
and repeat the operation. 


W. T.—For a manquemnde, you, being fair, could go as 

pon Morning Star. ear a silver star on your forehead, 

and —_ - veil of a ae  ¢ lace. A dress of 

le-blue or overdress oj e- uze = 
a ulle, or hon the underdress be grey, i Siepink tull 

over it. You can colour the plain = 

with a diamond dye if you cannot get it in the 


W. T. B.—1. The fife is a very ancient instrument. It 
was used t by | a one .. 1 is say - ch fi "e, 
eife, an piffaro. 
Masted to e Latin pipa, apipe. 2. The fute has been fn 
use for more than four thousand years. It was familiar 
pred ye gd from a sauete_senee od, and among the 
Greeks and Romans was a fa’ te pastoral instrument. 
bo yes word flute is from the Latin futa, the name of an 
ht around the Island o' Sicily, ey side is 
with spots like flute holes. 3. The flute bar 
on ae organ, is a range of pipes turned in unison wi 
ni. diapason, and intended to imitate the sounds of the 
u 


Mbaah Bo tot believe that any, preparation of « polson 
but do no leve any preparation of a 
wi permanently pubrore, See ae of a human 
, because good looks very greatly on good 
real , which a poison poles cy does not prtaneta. The 
warm bath and friction with the hand, or a piece of 
chasets skin, will develop the bust gradually, an plenty 
of soft water, wholesome food and exercise are the best 
cosmetics. 
Epre.—The French method of polishing is as follows: 
pried a piece of fine pumice-stone and water pass 
pe gd over the work with the grain of the wood 
until the rising of the grain is down; then with 
powdered tripoli and boiled linseed oil polish the an 
to a bright face. This will give a very superior polish, 
but it requires time and hard labour. Furni' is 
often cleaned and restored by using a mixture of three 
parts of linseed oil and one part of spirits of turpentine. 


L. L. G.—We are under the impression that walnut 
bark can be had (ground) from the chemist. If not, you 
can try the brown senna dissolved in hot water to 
piathn¢ pra aggressively red hair. Apply quite warm. 
You be ns as you grow older. There is no way to 

e growth that we know of. The Chinese er- 

stand how to dwarf everything, from a plant and a pug 
bids, up toa human being. Grow as tall as your nature 
8, cally his you keep healthy you will fill out sym- 


A WISH. 


Coutp I but fashion the future*for thee, 
As the summer in Eden thy pathway should be : 
Loved, loving, and honoured, thy years should glide by 
Like a song o’er the waters while stars gem the “y: 
And Fame’s richest garland should circle thy head 
Such as rarely is woven except for the dead. 


When earth’s light is fading and — ebb low, 
And the angel of death breathes summons to go, 
Thy soul should rejoice to hail the new day, 
And visions ecstatic illumine the way 
To regions of Flory, to fair realms of ‘ 
Where joy and love welcome the spirit’s release. 


F. A. 


G. R. T.—Send a birthday card to the gentlemen 
who have been kind to rou or a pretty trifle made by 
yourself. This will not be amiss or “ bold.” Press the 
* blackheads "—acne is the right name—out with your 
fingers, then bathe your face with warm water with a 
few oak ein bens spirits of wine in «4 Rub pa gn after- 
after. rubbi' ee A ~ f- hands, ah pply gl: i aveatas 

rubbing we your a a 
and rose-water. Pay attention to your tiets 
lemonade. 

U. A.—Crows do not destroy The supposition 
that they doso arises out of the: following circumstances : 
In se: for the grubs which are concealed in the 
earth, and which are supported by ea 
ng grass, the crow pulls at the an = 

, and when the grass com: the crow 
poi that there are under it fasten wh ch have oe. de- 
stroyed its roots, and in this way detects them ; but if 
the stem of grass is firm, the crow goes to another tuft, 
and proceeds in the same manner, 

8. Z. T—It is nein that your nervousness and 

our habit of sleeping sa om month open may result 

m oe Se ae ~ ~ ar or catarrh, for —- 
you s' consul = eee person troubled 
nervousness should ha) hours for sleeping and 
eating. Drink hot milk or water and milk instead 
of tea or coffee, and bathe often, particularly the feet, 
in warm water. Of course no to or strong drink 
should be used. Your writing is , and shows 
individuality—a little touch of i 

G. C. F.—It would be very unwise a 
would be apt to = eS ety late, 4 ph 
alife bond, remem ina a hurry to dinnies 
the parents who have Rs oa loved you nie a 
life. Your father cannot be so very strict, for there is 


Marian acknowledging that she has many admirers— 
two of whom wish to marry her. One is rich, but him 


she does not love ; the other she is very fond of, though 
“* All the pt he has | 


Is 
Never marry a man you do not love, but be in no haste 
to anceps ene Gan Bae one live upon. You, too, 
bs tod sometning, or make the impecunious lover 
has sav , or makes sufficient to you, 
You are both di ttes, with hair of different but 





equally pretty aot of 





K. T.—A girl can be very charming and entertainin 
without flirting. To flirt is to try deliberately to mai? 
a@ man believe you are v much in love with hin, 
youe men are prone to k so, anyhow, and to meet 

— half-way. When her back is turned the: 
pa of hes Pore is the girl to have a bit of fun 
witb,” aa that she is a nice girl they would like to hayg 
for a sister or a wife. 


C. H.—Your badly pimpled face is an evidence that 
your blood is impure. You cannot dry A the pimples 
without producing sickness. You must get rid of them 
ioe cd by doctoring b genre Leave off « sing greasy 

eat freely =% be apples and fresh good oranges, 
Bathe Le gg ay it water, and ae seidlitz ponies 
en you can begin up the pi 
by touching them with sulphur and fresh crete 
= live hygienically you probably grow taller, but 
ve feet two inches is not very petite for a girl of your 
age. Yes, Alma is a very pretty name. 


G. B. D.—1. The glaze for pottery is usually made of 
white clay, ground qi Fetaapar eldspar, and white load, 
All are ground fine and ed with water enough to 
make a milk-like oy — is carefully dipped 
into the glaze so ate cover it all over equally, and then 
set uponabench. The water of the glaze soaks into the 
ware, leaving a thin film on the outside. The cuticles 
are again put into i my and baked in a glaze kiln 
= about half a Se they are cooled again slowly, 

laze is mel baking and spread evenly all 
= e surface, 2. We yo ar no other process, 


E. D. A.—Hard cider kept in a warm kitchen in 
winter, and exposed to the hot sun in summer, will be- 
new A excellent ae Savion af er plan i} 4 mix cider 
and honey, in the pro; of one pound of honey toa 
gallon of cider, ‘and let it stand in a vessel for pbs or 
five months. Vinegar is rendered colourless by ad 
fresh-burned Denetiack: six ounces to a gallon, an 
letting it stand for two or three days to clear. The 
most ordinary cider will make g table vinegar if 
managed as follows: First draw off the cider into a cask 
pees has had vinegar in it before ; then put some of the 

les that have been pressed into it. Set the whole in 
the sun, and in a week or ten days draw it off into 
another cask. 


8. C. is troubled because his lady-love walked from 
church with a married man, and because her parents 
will not consent to their marriage. It was not wrong to 
walk from church with a married man if he wes an old 
acquaintance, a neighbour and friend. It would be 
wrong for her to receive lover-like attentions froma 
man who had a wife. You are young enough to post- 
pone the- question of marriage for awhile, and mean- 
while make yourself ae as a son-in-law in the eyes 
of your lady love" FF pacar being industrious, steady 
and obliging. A aust y teontion to the old folks 
has a very softening effect on th ome a 
fairly—need_ practice, howotie—aned less flourishing in 
your capital letters. 


Lity and her sister wish to go toa fancy ball dressed 
as Night and Morning, and ask how they should dress 
to symbolize these. Night should wear a black tulle, 
gauze, China crepe, or tarletan over a black’silk or cam- 
bric skirt ; the thin black overdress should be spangled 
with occasional silver stars ; a silver crescent represent- 
ing the moon is worn upon a black velvet diadem above 
the forehead, hair loose if black and abundant; black 
velvet band around the neck, or black dull beads ; 
bodice square, Pag tery P~ ~ long black silk gloves, 
ties at top with black corning wears rose 
colour—some ~~ floating f fabris, with flowing “ angel 


sleeves ; the = is on her forehead—silver on 
a band of pale-pink satin or silk ; a scarf of thin rosy 
lace or gauze is sometimes thrown ‘about the shoulders 
to resemnle a roseate cloud. 
J. M, Oauing — of frogs, which are often re- 
Ei geucraly abou place, are accounted for as follows: It 
about the month of August, and on after 
drought, that we oay — 4 a 
ce ; the animals have m hatche 

quitt thet ap their tadpole state and native pond. a ind: 
ing the fields hot and Aone 9 they seek the coolest and 
dam themselves under clods and 
stones, where, ‘on econ a their dus! ——_ they 
escape notice. When the rain descen they come 
forth in hundreds from their hiding- places, and hence 
= ban a my to have fallen to the earth in a shower. 
fishes being found on land after a severe rain 
pe ae oe are supposed to be swept out of rivers or 
ponds by the violence of the wind, being at the time 


near the surface of the water. 
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